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BOOK IV- CONTINUE©. 



CHAPTER IX. 



lovb's labour lost. 



It was some ten days after the events related 
in the last chapter, that Elliott and Morden 
were seated in a white-washed room at the 
Latin convent, at Jerusalem, whore Herbert 
had persuaded them to stay after their return 
from Eyn Sultaun. 

Frank was recovering slowly from the severe 
attack which had threatened his life. He was 
seated in a chair, the most comfortable which 
the convent could furnish, while Frederick was 
lolling on the table blowing through the jessa- 
mine tube of a chibouque, to discover whether 
it was properly cleaned. 

^^ You see I am as anxious as you can be, 
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my dear fellow, to get away from this awfully 
slow place, but the what you may call him 
won't hear of it ; the hakim, that's it." 

** He will keep me as long as he can get a 
fee out of me," returned Frank. 

" I don't doubt it — the rascal — but what am 
I to do ? I promised that fellow, Lisle, and the 
cerulean, not to let you stir without the 
hakim's permission. So you are a fixture here 
until he has bled your purse to death." 

*^ Confound the fellow ! I wish I was out 
of his clutches ; I am sure I should get well 
sooner." 

" It is a sell for you, I must confess," re- 
joined Morden, who felt it some relief to his 
own ennui to torment his unfortunate compan- 
ion : ** your amiable divinity is probably 
amusing herself with Lisle some-where near 
Damascus, I should think, by this lime." 

" Hang it, I say, Morden, I am quite up to 
travelling," returned Frank with considerable 
warmth, " I'll tell the fellow, Braschi, plainly, 
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that I will not go on any longer with his mede- 
cines." 

^^ I'll take a bet that Lisle marries that girl/' 
continued his tormentor. 

Frank was silent* 

*^ A good match, too, don't you think ?" 

Frank was seized with a slight coughing 
fit 

^' You see it is not everybody," pursued 
Morden, ^^ that would suit the blue divinity. 
She waats a sert of fellow like Lisle. For one 
thing, she'd never be happy without a good 
large fortune. She is an ambitious girl, I am 
sure, and would like to act the patroness, and 
be a grand lady." 

'^ She has a good fortune of her own," ven- 
tured Elliott^ at length. 

^'Not till her father dies; at least, not 
enough to be a very grand lady upon." 

^^ I d(m?t think she cares a bit about that 
sort of thing," said Frank. 
B 3 
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Morden laughed, and Frank made an effort to 
change the conversation. 

Many days elapsed before the invalid could 
persuade his companion, who was himself tired 
to death of Jerusalem, to commence the jour- 
ney. There were two reasons which may 
have weighed in inducing Fred to persist in 
his opposition to their departure, one of which 
was his promise to Herbert and Elsie, and the 
other, his dread of again joining their party. 
At length Frank was well enough to order the 
horses and insist upon starting. He was 
burning with anxiety to catch Elsie, before she 
left Beyrout, and, if possible, to overtake her 
at Damascus. He knew that the Seymours 
would travel slowly, and would make frequent de- 
lays upon their journey, as Elsie never willingly 
left anything unseen, and he used every ima- 
ginable argument to hurry forward his friend^ 
who was as obstinate as a baggage mule in the 
matter. 

At length, Elliott and Morden made their 
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exit through the Damascus Ghite, and pro- 
ceeded over the hill country of Judaea, in the 
direction of Nablous. 

Sychar, Jezreel, Erdraelon, Nazareth and 
Tabor, were almost lost upon poor Elliott, 
whose one desire was to overtake Elsie. Their 
destiny was Beyrout, since the hope of finding 
letters there seemed to be the best bait to hurry 
Morden forward upon the journey. 

They had started from Jeneen at day- break, 
and were riding in a hot sun across the wide 
plain of Esdraelon, bounded in front, by the 
mountains of Galilee, among which they could 
distinguish the lesser Hermon (called by the 
inspired poet-king, the little hill of Hermon), 
and Tabor, and to the west, by Mount Carmel 
and the sea. Morden appeared to take an 
especial interest in seeing everything, and, in- 
stead of pressing forward, as formerly, he was 
for delaying at every point of historical interest, 
whereas Frank, (who had always made a point 
of investigating the lions), was now for pushing 
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on at the risk of losing the main object of their 
tour. Frederick's sudden taste for the sacred 
localities was, if not solely, at all events in a 
great measure, the result of hiv fear of OTer- 
taking the other travellers, but he also ex- 
perienced more pleasure from the actual tra^l^ 
ing than he had done hitherto, being mounted 
upon a verj tolerable steed, in place of the 
rough dromedary which he hadxidd^n thnra^ 
the desert* Frank desired to proceed at a 
brid^er pace, but his animal, chcosen for the 
invalid on account of its steadinefis, was Oikot 
eager for. any such excitement, And Fred was 
equally unwilling to allow him to heat himsdif 
under such a burning sun. 

^^ 1 say, Deira V^ said Morden, twaing to 
the dragoman, ^^ bow long are we to remain at 
Nazareth ?" 

^' Oh, my dear fellow P exclaimed Fra»k, 
" you don't intend to stay th«re, do you, more 
than a night — I don't see tbe object.^ 

^^ Oh^ ma, you mast stay, two, da^ee days, 
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and go to Tabaria, and Mount Tabor, and Cana 
Ghalil, and all de blacoB,^ put in the draga- 
man, ^^ to aee dose blaces, be take you dree 
^ouf days, and den you oome back and go to 
Mount Carmel and Acre. Unless you like go 
straight to Damascus, by Saafed and Banias ?" 

^* Of course we must see everything," said 
Morden, " you wouldn^t miss Tiberias ?" 

Frank groaned in anguish. 

^^ I am afraid we shall be so long getting to 
Bey rout, and, you know, we may find impor- 
tant letters there." 

" Oh, ma, yon be sorry after, to miss Ta- 
baria, where your religion was first make 
known, you know, and den so beautiful you 
^n't tink." 

** And, after all," continued Morden, ** what 
^i&renoe does it make? A few days' delay 
ean be of no great eonsequence. I should not 
mind going round by what's the name of the 
fdace ?" 
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^^ Ab ! By Saafed and Banias to Sbam^ to 
Damascus. That berry good way." 

"No — tbat will never do," rejoined Frank, 
" I want to go tbe sbortest way to Bey rout. I 
am expecting letters." 

" Ma, we get letters sent to Damascus to 
meet you — you must see Damascus ; so berry, 
berry beautiful, you know." 

" Of course, T am going there afterwards !'' 
exclaimed Frank somewhat pettishly. 

** My dear fellow !" rejoined Morden, " one 
would think your fortune depended upon a 
letter. I never heard you make such a point 
of getting letters before, and if you want to 
overtake the young lady with the blue 
stockings, you will be quite as likely to find 
her at Damascus as Beyrout." 

Deira drew back and fell into conversation 
with the cook, while Elliott, endeavoured to 
resign himself to his fate. 

When they reached the convent at Naza- 
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reth, they learnt that the Seymours' party ^ 
after remaining there for more than a week and 
making expeditions to Carmel and Djerash, 
had started for Damascus by Tabaria and 
Saafed. Their long delay made it evident to 
Frank that, by going straight to Damascus, he 
should still find them there, and he began to 
repent of having so strongly urged their pro- 
ceeding immediately to Beyrout. After strol- 
ling to the church of the Annunciation, and 
seeing other sacred sites in the city of the 
Saviour's early years, they returned to dine in 
their rooms at the convent. 

" Well, Elliott I" said Frederick Morden, as 
he lolled back in his chair, awaiting the arrival 
of their dinner : ** I think you are right after 
all, about going straight to Beyrout. I don^t 
fancy you are up to the other journey." 

"Not up to it ? How do you mean ? I am 
all right again now." 

" That's all very fine, my dear fellow," re- 
turned Morden. whose tactics were now 
B 3 
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changed through fear of overtaking the Sey- 
mours at Damascus : " but I am sure you 
would be running a risk. Besides you told 
me you were expecting important letters at 
Beyrout ?'' 

" Deira said he could get them forwarded to 
Damascus," retorted Frank. 

^^ Only you seemed quite put out this morn- 
ing when this road was even suggested. I 
suppose you want to overtake a certain fair 
lady in blue — eh ?" 

" Pooh ! No, nonsense, Morden. I think 
we had better go the short way to Damascus." 

"You must see all the places about here 
first," replied the other. 

" Very well." 

" Deira says that if we go by Banias, we 
ought to make an expedition from this to Acre 
and Mount Carmel, and I, for one, don't feel 
inclined to miss anything, even for the sake of 
Miss Elsie Seymour." 

Elliott concealed his disgust and made up 
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his mind to accompany his friend to mount 
Carmel. 

It is scarcely within the province of this 
tale to describe the mountain of Elijah or the 
forest of His Carmel where the wood of oak 
was, at that spring-tide season, interspersed 
with anemones and ranunculuses, mote brilliant 
than Solomon in all his glory. Frank could 
not see without %ome slight emotion the mount 
of the Transfiguration, or the blue lake where 
the greatest marvels of divine love were enacted. 
There is no spot on earth more consecrated 
than that little sea, which produced the fisbers 
of mankind. It is encinctured by the same 
mountains, and subject to the same storrr^s as 
when the myriads were fed with the loaves 
or when the Lord walked upon its waters. 

Three easy days from Tiberias brought them 
to the most lovely site in all Palestine, Banias, 
the ancient Cesareea Fhilippi, where Christ 
founded His Church and pronounced the words 
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which encircle the dome of the most splendid 
cathedral in Christendom. 

At the foot of mount Hermon, with its crest 
of snow, lies, interspersed amid the Eoraan 
rnins of Cesarsea Philippi, the modern village 
of Banias. This fountain-head of the Christian 
priesthood stands at the very source of the 
river Jordan, the fertilizer of the prqmised land 
of the Old Testament, as if to %ho w the analogy 
between the river of plenty and those waters 
of life, which flow freely through the channels 
of grace. The cascades and streams which 
pour in all directions around the ruins 
of Banias give it a resemblance to Tivoli, while 
the rich verdure of its groves and the snow 
peaks of the anti- Lebanon in its rear, render it 
yet more lovely than that gem of the campagua 
where Hadrian built his villa. 

Their tents were erected beneath au ash- 
tree of vast dimensions, growing on an open space 
within the ancient walls of the town. While 
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Beira and Morden were saperintending the 
operation of pitching the tents and preparing 
the repast, Elliott took bis sketch-book and 
quietly made his escape. Poor Frank was not 
np to much fatigue, but his love of solitude 
induced him to wander to some distance among 
the groves and rivulets of this romantic spot. 
As the sun was setting behind the southernmost 
hills of Lebanon, he found himself at the foot 
of a ruined tower surrounded by oaks inter- 
spersed with fern and bright flovrers of Galilee. 
The whole scene became tinted with a roseate 
hue well suited to the flights of his imagina- 
tion. A thousand day dreams crowded upon 
his fancy and, among them all, he pictured 
Elsie as the absorbing abject of his life. He 
was seated on a stone and had opened his book 
to draw. He turned over the pages and his 
eyes rested upon the Pylon and Hall of Philo© 
where he had first been inspired with love for 
his divinity. A variety of other scenes then 
floated before his mind and a thousand visions 
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of Elsie were rapidly ednj^red tip, but many 
wer^ as rapidly discarded, and no memory of 
the past seemed So cheering to his heart 
as the hours ot sicknsfss at Eyn Sultaun, 
when she had deigiied to Match beside his 
€Oueh. 

The doubts which followed these pleasant 
recollections reacted so painfully upon him, in 
his yet feeble state of health, as to prompt him 
to seek relief by endeavouring to fix his mind 
upon his sketch. He was thus employed when 
a tall personage in a black tuhic and wearing 
the green turban of a Hadji (or pilgrim from 
Mecca) came, unperceiyed by Frank, and seated 
himself at the distance of a few paces from 
where he was. When the latter raised his 
head and became aware of the stranger's pre- 
sence, he merely greeted him with the usual 
salutation of "Barhaba," and concluding his 
motive in sitting there to be the mere curiosity 
of a native, was resuming his drawing, when 
the man, finding he had gained his attention, 
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commenced addressing him in Arabic, accom- 
panying his phrases iirifh gesticulations, which, 
to the lEhglish hawagee, were, perhaps, more 
intelligible than the words. Neycrtheless, 
with both these expletiyes combined, the whole 
argument was yet so entirely beyond poor 
Elliott's comprehension, that he]imagined, from 
what little he could interpret that the man 
desired to condnct him to some curiosity in the 
neighbourhood, perhaps the ruined castle 
which, standing upon one of the acclivities of 
mount Hermon, overhangs the village of 
Banias and forms a glorious object in the 
panorama. However, as he had been told by 
Deira that it was situated at the distance of 
more than one hour's march from the village, 
he did not feel tempted, at that moment, to 
avail himself of the escort. After a vain en- 
deavour at explanations, he arose from his scat 
and, closing his book, bade adieu to his talka- 
tive companion and returned towards the 
village. 
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The roan followed at a respectfal diBtance, 
and might have been more successful in 
making known his sentiments, had not Deira 
been away purchasing fowls and eggs. Frank 
was tired with his ramble, and, not finding 
Morden in the tent, threw himself on his bed, 
and, in spite of fleas, in which Banias abounds 
to such an extent as to oblige the inhabitants 
to dwell in houses perched upon poles during 
the three hottest summer months, fell into a 
profound sleep. 

*'Ma, Hawagee Elliott, your dinner get 
quite cold !" was the greeting which met 
Frank's ears as he aroused himself from his 
pleasant slurabers : " Mr. Morden he dine and 
go off." 

" How so, Deira ? What time is it ?" 
" Near nine o'clock. Dime to go bed." 

" Wl.y the d 1 did not you wake me 

before ?" 

" Mr Morden he call you, ma you no wake, 
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80 he go off to see Hawagees. There oome a 
Hadji who say he see yoa drawing, and ask 
you to go, ma you no want to go. Suppose you 
are berry tired." 

"What do you mean?" enquired Frank, 
with some degree of asperity, for he felt put 
out upon finding that he had overslept himself: 
" who are these Hawagees ?" 

" Your friend, you know — Hawagee Inglees 
— the Inglees gentleman, you know, wid de 
lady that take care of you." 

" Confound it I" exclaimed Frank, springing 
up from his bed in a paroxysm of passion, ill- 
befitting a gentle lover : "do you mean to say 
that that fellow Morden is gone off to Mr. 

Seymour^s tent without me ? Why the d 1 

didn't you wake me ? How far is it off ? Tell 
me." 

" It be long way — berry long way — more 
than two, dree hour." 

Frank felt his heart sink within him, as he 
enquired : 
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" And when did Morden start off 1" 
. ^^ 'Bout four hours ago, we come back and 
find one Hadji, who say he meet you, and tell 
you 'bout de Hawagee, but you go into de 
dent, and we find you fast asleep." 

This was a terrible blow to Frank. He, 
who had been dreaming of nothing else but 
Elsie, to miss this opportunity of seeing her, 
and to feel, at the same time, that it was 
partly his own fault, as he might have taken 
more pains to interpi^t the words of the mes- 
senger. It was with great difficulty that the 
kind-hearted dragoman was able to soothe him. 
The quick-sighted Egyptian readily interpreted 
the real motives which were at work in his 
mind, and endeavoured to console him thus : 

^^Nebermind — you see4e lady to-motrow. 
We get to Hasbeyah togeder, and encamp at 
de same l^ce, I faromise you. After all, de 
Hawagee, Mister Morden, he get berry late, 
after dey all gone to bed. I dink he no see 
dem to-night." 
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By degrees, Elliott becamo more oonsoled, 
and was, after much coaxing, induced to eat 
some dinner. He was still doubtful in his 
own mind as to whether he should set off in 
quest of his adored one or not, but Deira's en- 
treaties preyailed upon him to await his friend's 
return. 

Hour after hour passed, and yet Fred 
Morden did not return. Frank boked at his 
watoh, and perceiving that it was midnight, 
(Balled Deira, who had fallen asleep, and de- 
dared that he would Bet off at whatever 
hazard. 

" I don^t know do way — yon cannot find de 
way. You bettor go to sleep, and I take you 
in de morning;.'' 

At that moment a &ce peered into the tent, 
and a voice called — 

" Hawagee I" 

It was an Arab boy, w^ho brought a letter 
lor £li»>tt, which he ixurdediy opened. 
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" My dear Elliott, 

« 

^* The road is so terribly bad ia 
the dark that I have accepted Lisle'a offer to 
share his tent for the night, but I hope to be 
, back with you early in the morning. 

"F. MORDEN." 

"Confound the fellow!" muttered Frank, 
in his jealousy, and then threw himself on the 
bed, and endeavoured to escape from his wrath 
and vexation in slumbers, broken by agonizing 
dreams. 

He slept more profoundly towards morning, 
and, when at length fairly aroused, he found 
Fred Morden in the tent, re-adjusting his 
neglected toilet, and preparing for breakfast. 

" Well, old fellow, I saw your lady-love 
last night, looking as blooming as you could 
wish, and asking tenderly after you." 

There was something soothing in this com- 
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menoeinent which tended to soften Frank's 
feelings. 

" Well, I wish you had only awoke me, and 
told me you were going !" replied Elliott. 

" My dear fellow, youM have been tired to 
death — you could not have stood it. Why, 
even your fair nurse, who, of course, is all im- 
patience to see you, said she was glad you did 
not attempt it." 

** Shall I be able to overtake them this 
morning ? In which direction are they gone ?" 

" Overtake them ? You will overtake them 
at Hasbeyah to-night, no doubt — if the length 
of journey is not too great for you." 

^' My good fellow, it is absurd to talk as if, 
after having had a fever, I was to go on nurs- 
ing myself all my life." 

Fred Morden was too well satisfied at having 
succeeded in blunting the edge of Frank's 
wrath, to feel much annoyed by his peevish 
temper, and under the circumstances, consi- 
dered it more prudent to leave him to his 
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grtrmbliDgs and adjourn to the^ breakikst-taUc^ 
which was placed out of doors beneath the 
shade of the wide spreading ash. 

For some hours after leaving Banias their 
route lay through a wild forest-district, where 
the stunted oaks were interspersed with turf 
and flowers. Herds of goats and oocasionai 
villages afforded a pleasing variety to the 
scene. No country can be more abundantly 
supplied with water than the whole of the 
anti-Lebanon, and, as they ascended that range^ 
they continued to cross a vast number of trans- 
parent rivulets. After a long and tedious 
march, they, at length, reached the vale of 
Hasbeyah. This capital of the Druses occupies 
the most picturesque site of any town in Syria* 
It stands upon the eastern slope of a deep and 
narrow ravine, at the bottom of which flowa an 
impetuous mountain torrent, while its western 
bank is thickly wooded with olive groves. In 
the centre of the town, which is of considerable 
extent, rises the Saracenic Castle, a vast build- 
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ing dating from the days of the Crusadera 
The streets and bazaars of Hasbejah are en^ 
livened by the presence of a Druse population, 
whieh has a marked advantage over a Moham- 
medan orowd through the oircumstance of many 
of their women being unveiled. The female 
Druses, who appear, more than any others, to 
have inherited the old Jewish customs, wear, 
as is well known, the horn so frequently alluded 
to in holy Scripture. 

Pretty as many of their merry fkces ap* 
peared, they were unheeded by Frank, who 
was intent only upon overtaking Elsie. As he 
descended the steep road from the town, his 
eyes caught the che^ng sight of travellers? 
tenia among the olive groves upon the opposite 
slope. His heart beat high as he forded the 
torrent and approaehed the encampment. He 
spurred forward his jaded steed and was the 
first to reach the spot where, alas, fresh cause 
for jealousy was destined to greet his arrival, since 
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the first person whom be met, was Herbert 
Lisle. 

" I am delighted to see you, Elliott I" ex- 
claimed Herbert, heartily shaking his hand : 
^^ upon my word how well you look I It is quite a 
pleasure to see you again." 

Frank could not feel much jealousy towards 
Lisle, and returned his cordial welcome. 

'^ Come," continued Herbert, " let me look 
after your horse. Miss Seymour will be de- 
lighted to see you. She is with her father up 
yonder, sketching. But wait, you must want 
some refreshment after your ride." 

''No thank you 1 I am ashamed to give you 
the trouble of holding my horse." 

'^ My dear Elliott, donH say that," returned 
Lisle good-naturedly, for he readily perceived 
Frank's anxiety to join the Seymours, " never 
mind the horse. I'll see to it. Ton will find 
them up there, just beyond that clump of olive 
trees." 



Tbe ardent Ivytm did itot faitt to profii l^ tim 
ffinenoaiUf of his anpposod riyal, and hastenied 
towardfi tba spot iodiioated by Herbert, with so 
muoh impetuosity aa to fail to reoognize Mr* 
Winslow, whom he passed upon the way. 

In an another minute he found himself in 
the preaence of Ellsie. She was alone, for her 
father had strayed to some distance. 

''Oh, Mr. Elliott! I am delighted to see 
you !" exclaimed Miss Seymour, with far more 
than; her wooited eordidity. 

''You see, that, thanks to your care and 
kimfiieBSy I am now quite woU." 

"Youdb not look qnite strong yet I" re- 
turned Elsie, interrupting Frao^'s intended 
outpouring' of thanks. 

"How ungrateful you must. haTO thought 
me in not coming yestordaji — last nighty I 
mean, when Eredbrick Morden paid you a 
Ytsit." 

" Oh no, donot say so, Mr. Elliott I" pur- 
sued^ Elsie in^ her kindest manner, "I would 
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not, for the world, have had you expose your- 
self at night after your fever. To tell you the 
truth I felt a good deal alarmed at hearing of 
your having started so soon upon this long 
journey." 

Frank could no longer contain himself. For 
weeks this passion had been fermenting in his 
heart, and now, the interest which she ex- 
pressed in his welfare, seemed to him, like an 
echo of his dreams. 

" Miss Seymour ! How can 1 ever make a 
return for all your kindness ?" 

" Oh, pray do not say so !" exclaimed Elsie. 

"My whole life would be insufficient I 
feel that I am unworthy of you ; but if you 
would only allow me to prove my gratitude." 

"I b(^ you will not speak sol" rejoined 
Elsie, with an intonation of command in her 
voice, not unmingled with dread. 

" You must hear me !" persisted Frank, who 
ftmcied that he had gone too far to recede : " my 
happiness depends upon it ; but what is that^ 
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Miss Seymour, compared with yours? I feel 
that, in short, that I am unworthy of the 
place in Elsie Seymour^s heart which she will, 
for ever and for ever, hold in miue. Can you, 
oh ! Miss Seymour, can you so far pity me as 
to afford me one word, not of promise, but of 
hope — only hope ?'* 

'' IIow can you talk so foolishly ? Mr. El- 
liott, pray do not !" said Elsie, in a state of 
mingled terror and annoyance : '' you will 
make yourself ill by this excitement. It is not 
right. Forget it." 

" Forget it I cannot. Pray, let me hope." 

'^ I should be dcceiviog you if I did. You 
cannot really think that we are suited to each 
other. Eeflect upon this. Kemember Miss 
Morden, and endeavour so to direct your 
course that, if possible, we may not meet again, 
unless you can bear to meet, as alone we 
may — that is, as ordinary friends and acquaint- 
ances." 

This was spoken with such firmness that 
c 3 
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there was. no. replying- to it^ and, ftt ite oonifdtl- 
sion^ Elsie turned and called, her &ther. 

When Idx. Seymour approached she rail: to 
meet him and, having whispered a word, leflr 
him to join Frank, while she^ retreated towards 
the tents* 

It was a terrible blow to Elliott, who had 
not sufficiently recovered himself to greet Mr. 
Seymour with ordinary courtesy. The latter, 
however, seemed to attribute his absent fit to 
illness or fatigue, and recommended him to rest 
after his journey. 



" I have just been with poor Elliott," said 
Lifile, ^^as he came into the Seymours' tent 
thai same evening ^^ he looks very ill, I am 
sura he has been travelling too fast,^ and is not 
sufficiently careful.'' 

Mr. Seymour was present, and Elsie slightly 
coloured and made an evasive reply, for she 
felt tlmt Frank's proposal had givenafoun- 



dation to her father's l^canples with regard to 
her acting nurse at Eyn Sultaun. Herbert did 
<i0t &il to Botioe these ciroumstanoes, bat the 
iM^nversation took >ancrt;her turn until Mr. Sey- 
mffm ieft thetn for his aecustooied eotiference 
^1^ Achmet 

^^ Tell tne^ Mise Seymour,'' enquired Lisle, 
laiug^g, ^^what hay^ yon done to Elliott f 
W^en I liappened to name you to him, he 
D^outed deeply and scarcely spoke another 
word. He talks of avoiding Bfamasous, and 
gokig straiight to Baalbec imd Beyroui 

Elsie Was wiretched at the unexpected result 
of her doTotion, and longed to makd known 
her error and contrition to him whom she had 
already consulted upon her duty. She sighed, 
and looking him full in the face, was encou- 
raged by his candid countenance to pour forth 
the truth itself without disguise* 

" Have I done wrong ?" she said : "he prq- 
posed to me, and I refused him." 

" Impossible ! And yet—" 
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'^ Do you blame me ?" 
- " Mis8 Seymour !" 

She almost wished he would call her Elsie. 
Mr. Seymour once more returned at an unlucky 
moment, and Lisle walked for four hours upon 
the banks of the torrent of Hasbeyah, musing 
in the moonlight. It was long past midnight 
when he regained his tent, but he awoke the 
dragoman at that late hour to inform him that 
he should probably go straight to Baalbec with 
Morden and Frank Elliott. 

" Alas I" thought Herbert : " if she had 
but understood the symbolism of the agate 
trinket V 
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CHAPTEE L 



HEABTACHE. 



It was towards the begiimiBg of MiEi;f ; Lady 
Elliott and her daughters had been residing fo^ 
th^ last few months in a house overlooking the 
sea at Brighton. Although Kate had been 
benefitted by the ohange of air, her eheeks had 
lost much of their former bloom and, notwith- 
standing her efforts to banisli it, a trabe of 
Badness 0Tei*east her features. There was, 
perhaps, cause enough for it ; nor was Lady 
Elliott free f):om the same infection, and Ka- 
tharine felt it a duty, in some degree, to subdue 
her own feelings, in order to support her mother 
in her afflictions. They were both seated near 
the window in the front drawing-reom, while 
c 5 
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Mary was reclining upon a sofa at the farther 
side of the apartment. The day was pouring 
wet, and without that internal consolation of a 
good fire A\hich cheers an English winter. 
The disjr.al roaring of the sea, the pattering of 
rain- drops upon the window, and the splashing 
of vehicles and pedestrians on the pavement 
beneath, gave a gloomy aspect to the ex- 
ternal world, which may possibly have harmo- 
nised with the feelings of the mourners within 
that chamber. Lady Ellictt was occupied with 
some work, and Kate was directing and sealing 
some black edged letters at a little table near 
the window. All three were dressed in deep 
mourning and, from their faces, a stranger 
might have told that they were sorrowing for a 
loss which they all felt. 

'' Mamma." said Kate, " do you think it 
will do if I tell John to prepay this letter to 
Frank, or must it be sta nped?" 

" It will do if he pays it, I should think,'' 
returned Lady Elliott, with a deep sigh. 
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^' I have a foreign postage stamp up-stairs/' 
said Mary, ^^ I am going up and will send it 
down to you." 

After the inyalid had left the room. Lady 
Elliott seemed to place less restraint upon her 
grief and to feel less loth to indulge in conver- 
sation. 

" Poor Frank I" half sighed the mother, 
" how have you broken the terrible news to 
him ?" 

'^ Ob, mamma !" exclaimed Eate, afraid lest 
her mother should relapse into hysterics, " he 
will have heard from me before he gets this. 
Tou know T wrote to Malta, and this is to meet 
him at Marseilles." 

" Dear boy — my own dear, dear, boy !" said 
the mother, as the hot tears came trickling 
down her cheek. 

" Don't, dearest mamma — it is not right, 
indeed it is not — he is far, far happier, in 
heaven." 

Lady Elliott was sobbing convulsively. 
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^* Dearest mother f ' oontiiiQ^ Kate^ tnking 
ber hand and kissitig it^ ^^ you «kouM ^ol gif« 
way. If Mary comes in and sees you it muy 
do her groat harm^-sho is M ^its^tuUe V^ 

^' If they had brought Ms ^wt body himmX 
But to think of ffiy dear child in th« oold ooa^ 
and bis last words about his mother ! If Ood 
had but grautod U)e to be by his Bide to nurse 
him !" 

^* Mamma I" put in Kate, supplicatingly* 

'^ When I la^t saw dear Godfrey, I r^tnem- 
ber his saying :— ^ Oh^ mothor, I h«{)0 I may 
be spared to see you all again.' Re was tho 
imago of your poor ^her. So good, and 
gentle, and thoughtful. Oh, my darling, 
darling boy !" 

Kate had, in early life, been deeply attachi?d 
to Godfrey, but, in late years, had been more 
thrown with Frank, and had, perhaps, learnt 
to lavish upon him, some of that sisterly af- 
fection which, under other circurristances, 
might have be^ bestowed u{)oii his elder 
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teotker. AQ that bw inother said was dee^y 
Mt by tbt aieotionatd sistcir, and it requirad 
more than an ordinary effort to retain the aom- 
pwure whi(^) for hmr mothtt'a aaka^ aha fiorced 
iiamalf to asaosia* 

^^Mamttai hata 50U writtratoAunt For- 
tesouet" 

*^ Nor^^ot to-day ! It wmM have beao 
batter i^— if he oould have bew buried on 
ahor©,^' 

^^ Mamma I Providenoe orders theae things 
for the best. We oaght not to repine, you 
know." 

^^ Bapina ! No ohild« Po(^ boy, if it had 
only been God'a will to «^pare him." 

And she wept bitterly. 

A few days only had elapsed since Lady 
imiott had received intelligence of her son's 
death on ship-board, as he wae returning round 
the Oape, from India^ Abcess bad formed 
apon the liver, and, haviug broken into the 
lan^, already exhausted by disease, had su&- 
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cated him. His body had been buried in the 
sea, somewhere between the Cape and the 
Tropics. 

This news, which had been so terrible a blow 
to the widowed mother, was not less deeply 
felt by her daughters, although, to Kate, it 
proved, in some sort, a relief, inasmuch as, by 
drawing her thoughts from her own secret 
sorrows, it fixed them upon griefs which she 
could share with others, and enable them to 
bear with greater fortitude. 

It appeared to Kate as if the sunshine of 
her life were passed away for ever. The 
bright recollections of six months ago had 
been eclipsed by sorrows which seemed des- 
tined to darken the whole course of her future 
existence. There was a root of bitterness in 
her cup, which, with a less excellent dispo- 
sition, might have soured her temper, and led 
to open repining, discontent, or anger. She 
could not but feel that her mother had acted 
incautiously towards her betrothed, and that it 
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might have been more prudent to have allowed 
her some farther voice in rejecting him for 
ever. It is true that the evidence against 
Cecil Montagu appeared overwhelming, but to 
her adoring heart it had seemed hard to be 
asked to cast him o£f without aflfordiag him a 
chance of clearing himself, and, notwithstand- 
ing the proofs which had sufficed to convince 
her relations, she either could not or would not 
believe him guilty. It was an additional 
source of affliction to Kate, to feel that she had 
herself acted in a manner which, however pure 
the motive, was such a manifestation of distrust 
towards Montagu as he could not easily over- 
look. At a moment when her mind was 
weakened by bodily sickness, her mother had 
extorted a consent to her proceedings, and u 
promise that she would not see her lover again. 
It is true that Kate had qualified this latter 
condition, by adding, '* until he should have 
cleared hiiuself." In the meantime the mar- 
riage was entirely broken off, and all commuui- 
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oatioiis neoessarilj ceased betvreen them. The 
-daughter's silence safficiently ratified the 
mether's rej^otion, and poor Kate felt that riie 
iiad sacrificed the haziness of her life npon 
gtounds whidi did nek fnlly aatii^ her own 
Jud^ent. 

Alihov^ these Uighted hopes cooM not bat 
weigh down ij^itharine's (mce buoyant sparitSi 
yet she nerer gare way to any bitter tfaoaghts 
towards her mother, alid endearonred to coa- 
irince herself by every argument ki her peww, 
tiiat her parent had acted for the best. When 
the bright image of the hero of her fimcy in* 
traded itself among her day-dreams, she stroTB 
hard to banish the thought, but it came again 
uid ag«l^ at mom aad eren, winding 
itself with her daily toil, and lurooding lite 
a familiar spirit over her nightly mcditatioii ; 
and, when Lady Elliott spoke with momen- 
tary harshness to her daughter, for her 
temper was hasty at times, it required 
a dottble n^aaare of patience to endnre the 



ft^giy W4)rd, tmd a*n increased diligence in 
proftr to obtaiin strra^h for tlie oonfliot Ladj 
£3Iiott was wA intiiioat a certain degree of 
hypochondria which increased and magnified 
time isy mptems of Ideble health to which she 
ims tmdoulitedtjr a vietiinu Slie often grumbled 
error stnaU m&djibaMBj ^nd was ^eUom snffi* 
oiently overwhelmed by greater ones to bear 
them patiently* Upon the occasion of ber pre- 
sent /sdnictiol^ Iher daughters had been seit* 
OQsly alarmed by the fioleiioe of her grief, and 
the hysterical fits with which she was seised, 
had indoced iser to ooasalt her meidioal at- 
trndamt, who warned Eate that she shoukl 
withdraw her thoughts, as much as possible^ 
from Iha subject of bar Joss, and divert them 
into other channels. Wh^ she oommeneed 
sobbing, Kate felt alarmed, and bethoughk her 
ef the doctor's advtee. 

<< Dearest mamma," she said, coaxin^^ : ^ I 
M^pose we shaH hate Frank home in a few 
days now. Do you know, I can't help thiak« 
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ing, from some of his later letters, that he is 
an admirer of Miss Seymour's. I almost think 
that, if she would accept him, she might make 
him an excellent wife." 

£ate had done violence to her own feelings 
by this speech, which she improvised solely as 
a means of turning her mother's thoughts from 
Godfrey. 

*^Poor Frank; how can you think about 
such things at such a time, Kate ? My own 
dear Godfrey, whom I always looked upon as 
the honour of the family !" 

" It is all for the best, if you could but see 
it, dearest mamma; he is happy in heaven 
now." 

" Yes,^ that is what you all say, and I hope 
and believe he is there, but it is a cruel, 
cruel blow." 

^^ Mamma, don't speak so," said Kate, im- 
ploringly. 

** I receive no sympathy !" exclaimed the 
mother. 
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^^ Mamma I mamma I" returned EAte, terri- 
fied, when she remembered the doctor's injunc- 
tions : " why will you keep your thoughts 
upon that terrible subject ?" 

" Oh ! Kate !" rejoined the weeping 
mother ; ^^ but I forgot. Tour thoughts are 
elsewhere, no doubt ! It is very well to refer 
me to Providence, but who thinks their own 
trials for the best when they come ?" 

This was meant as an allusion to her en- 
gagement with Montagu, and Eate did not 
fail to understand the taunt. She became 
silent, and was soon relieved from farther con- 
versation by the entrance of Lady Elliott's 
maid, which gave her an opportunity of escap- 
ing to her own room. 

In the solitude of her chamber she was able 
to indulge in a grief which, to say the least, 
was quite as deep as her mother's. It was 
many years since she had seen Godfrey, but 
she had taught herself to expect in him a 
brother to whom she might discreetly confide 
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her «orrow6| and from l^hom dbe !should obtain 
sound advice and warm sympathy. His careet 
in India had earned him Hie ireputation of yery 
superior abilities, hind the silver had looked 
forward witiii pride to his retorH, that is, as 
much as she oould muster under the humiliat- 
ing oircuiastaooee in whid^h she was >plaoed. 
The news of his illness atid emharkation lor 
Europe may have served to give her something 
to think o^ ^besides famr own grief, but his 
death 'iseemed^ tnore than ever, to throw her 
back upon the sorrows of her forlonl heart 

What a contrast between the rpresent May 
and the last Ndvember I When i^he looked 
back at that bright period of her life it ap- 
peared utterly unreal and dream-lfte. 

** Was it wrong^^ thought ehe^ "to indulge 
in such a retrospe^ ?' 

How could ishe do otherwnie 1 AH her life 
beforehand, erest the bright days at Ne^plee, 
seemed so dull and blank colnpared Vith these 
hours of felioity ; bat, how taudi ttiore desokte 
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appeared the^ dark present, and the gloomier 
fitture ! It was a relief to re*create the pact. 
Thece was the first meeting at Alfreton, the 
same day npon which rfie had met Herbert 
Lisle.. Then there was that eariywalk, and 
her first bright impressioDS^ The> fittal ride 1 
How pleasant to recall the distant past, and 
te dwell, again and again, upon its incident^ 
leaving nntonched those nearer scenes which 
formed the real subject of the episode. 

Oh ! if the worldly hero knew of the suppli* 
cations and sighs windh arose for him from the 
virgin heart of that poor d«M>late maiden, 
would he not have loved her even more than 
upon the day when he claimed her hand I Hie 
eveiry look and word were treasured like holy 
relics in that bosom, and the beautiful girl 
was framing her whole existence into one long 
living prayer • for CScil Montagu. 

^* It is wrong," she thought, ^* to dwell upon 
it!" 



L 
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Kate bad a stroDg natural sense of right, 
and endeavoured to mould her thoughts, aa 
well as her actions, to that standard. Religion 
did not, it is true, form the one subject, or ob> 
jcct, of her existence, and therefore her will 
was not influenced by it to any eztraordinary 
degree. On the other hand, the would not 
knowingly have offered violence to its precepts, 
and, whenever its claims were urged, either 
by others or by her own conscience, she reoog- 
niied, and bowed before, them. Her coldness 
was partly owing to the system in which she 
had been brought up. She had been nurtured 
in tho repulsive rather than in the attractiTe 
thiH^ry of foith, and scarcely believed herself 
to be a lavoured child of Ileaven. The world- 
wise pteverb is literally troe even in things 
no* of this world ; and it" y -•: -^ive a person a 
bad caoM? you ivpel hiui from what is gofk], 
and (rostrate the object you desire to ^eet. 
Hshl she ber-n eorlv uusht ihat she p 
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the new life, she would more readily have em- 
braced the new will, and have found consolation 
and joy amid her trials. 

When she recalled her mother's taunt, she 
felt as if her only consolation were in the re- 
collection of her hero. For her mother's sake, 
she had discarded him, and had even broken 
her pledge, for she could not forget that night 
at Thornwood, when her lover, as if in pre- 
paration for such a trial as this, had taken her 
hand, and had said : ^^ you trust me, Katharine. 
Whatever failings may have sullied the past, 
I pledge you an unblemished future," and 
she had replied — " I trust you with all my 
heart, and without reserve." 

This was upon the very eve of that illness, 
during which her engagement had been broken 
off. She had done this to please her mother — 
as a sacrifice to her tears and prayers — and 
now that mother had seemed to taunt her with 
it. She felt as if she had made a holocaust of 
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her life, and had been spomed; Boor gai\ 
weep on, but be not uttedjr dejected I It m 
the way of the cross, if thon could'st bat sea 
it I' There is no other way bat the way of 
sorrows. 



While she was thus immersed in grief, a 
knock at the door recalled her from her mus- 
ings. It was her maid who came to tell her 
that her nnde had called, and that her mother 
wishedf her to go down to receive him, asr she 
flglt too ill to do so. 

Kate endeavoured to wash away the team 
from her eyes^ and hastened to the drawing- 
room, where she found her uncle Reginald^ 
awaiting her with some impatience. 

Mr. Reginald Elliott woB a tall, stont^ goodv 
looking^ man of fifty, with grejrish hair, and a: 
roddy complexion, who fi^fce < in a loud, off- 
hand, decided tone of voice. 
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** Ha 1 Kate — I am glad to see you. Tem- 
ble affliction for you alL I suppose your poor 
mother feels it very deeply ? Poor fellow — 
such a fine boy as I remember him !" 

Kate's tears began to flow afresh. 

*^ Mamma is not at all well — I am afraid she 
cannot see you," 

'^Oh, no, I wouldn't think of it. I ran 
down from town to know if I could be of any 
use to you, and am obliged to go back by this 
train," he continued, looking at his watch. 
" Your aunt would be glad to be of service in 
any way. We want you to come to Lockwood, 
where you will be quite quiet. Do promise 
me to persuade your mother, will you, my 
dear ?" 

" The doctors recommend her quiet," ven- 
tured Kate, timidly, as she sought vainly for 
some good reason to refuse the invitation, and 
recollected that their real advice had been 
diversion, as well as quiet 

VOL. in. p 
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" Quiet ! she will be perfectly quiet with 



us." 



" She is so very neiTOUS and hystericaL" 

" Change of scene is what she wants," re- 
joined her uncle: "come, Kate, you must 
promise to get her to pay us a visit. You are 
not looking well. Change of air will do you 
all the good in the world !" 

" I am very well." 

" Well ! not much amiss, I hope ! I know 
all about it. I hope that little affair is all 
blown over now. You are well out of it. Ter- 
rible scamp ! We will look out for you, and 
find something better. Your aunt is fond of a 
bit of match-making, you know, and has a 
very brilliant affair in her eye — but we won't 
talk of these things at such a time as this. 
Poor Godfrey, he was a great favourite of ours ! 
I suppose it was for the best, if we could only 
see it. Where is Frank now ?" 

" On his way home, I hope. I have written 
to him to Malta and Marseilles." 



^* WefU, I am a&aid I muet be off, to be in 
tiffie for ike train. Oive pur beet love to your 
ffiother, an4 to Mary, and tell tbem how deeply 
we ail feel witfe them ; and reme«iber you 
press them to eome to Lockwood. Your aunt 
has written to your mother, but we depend 
upon your arguments. Good bye, my dear 
Kate. God bless you." 

And the uncle hurried off, leaving his niece 
to ponder upon his words, and reflect with no 
very kindly feelings upon her worthy kinsman. 
" Well out of it," and, " terrible scamp !" " A 
million times better," she thought, *' than the 
brilliant affair of the match-making aunt, would 
be a life of solitude spent in keeping her vow 
to Cecil Montagu, whom she had promised ^^ to 
trust with all her heart and without reserve." 

Katharine faithfully reported her uncle's mes- 
sage to her mother, who received pressing 
letters to the same effect, both from Mrs. 
Elliott and her sister, Mrs. Fortescue ; the 
latter having been requested to urge her 
D 3 
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visiting Lockwood, for the sake of that change 
of scene which appeared important in her 
present state of health. Lady Elliott was 
pleased with the suggestion, and, in her 
replies, stated that she only awaited Frank's 
return to avail herself of the invitation. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



ElOOBLTini AND LAU&A. 



Alfbeton was lovely in the month of Maj, 
bat its springtide beauty was no sufficient 
compensation to Emmeline, for the gaieties of 
the London season. The fact is, that Sir 
Edward was so much occupied with improve- 
ments upon his estate,^ that he preferred re* 
maining in the country ; and Lady Morden did 
not care for being in London until Frederick 
returned to England, when she proposed that 
they should go up to meet him. 

In the meanwhUe, Emmeline was wasting 
her sweetness on the desert air, and sighing 
for some less sylyan scene. Arcadia is not to 
be found in the country, but it rather exists 
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that I would ! I woald be as spiteful as an 
old eat. I would ten thousand times rather 
die than be an old maid. It really is rery, 
very, cruel of papa and mamma not to take me 
to London I I am det^mined I will marry 
Hie first person that proposes to me. I wonder 
if Mr. Elliott eares for me any longer? I 
almost«think I should not even refuse him now, 
but, perhaps, he has forgotten me. I am 
afraid he will be very poor, and that would be 
dreadful, to be rery poor, and not able to go 
to London, or travel abroad, or give parties 
and all ^at kind of thing I And then, Fred 
said something about his having fallen in love 
with Elsie, and of her having nursed him when 
he was ill. She would never accept him I am 
sure. I suppose he did not care the least for 
poor me all the time he pretended to be in 
love, and I do believe Elsie is a little bit of a 
flirt — I always thought so. It was not a very 
nice thing for a girl to nurse a man in that 
way, I must say ! No, Miss Elsie, I am very 
angry with you about it P' 
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Her meditations rambled from one theme Id 
another, until they were suddenly interrupted 
by the sound of voices approaching her retreat. 
She listened and recognized her mother's tones. 
At first, she felt half inclined to escape, but 
curiosity induced her to remain^ and, in another 
minute, Lady Morden appeared in sight, Qccom- 
panied by Laura Lisle. Concealing hep disap- 
pointment^ Emmeline went to meet them, and 
greeted her mother's visitor with her usual 
cheerful and easy manner. 

"I shall leave you with Emmeline," said 
Lady Morden, ^^ while I go back to Mrs. Lisle. 
Bemember, Emmie," she continil^d, turning 
to her daughter, " you must come in presently 
to see Mr. and Mrs. Lisle, whom I have left 
with your father." 

Emmeline thought it a bore, and wondered 
whether Miss Pinsant was there as well. 

'^ I am afraid I must Le returning to the 
house," said Laura, ^^ for my father is obliged 
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to go home rather early, having some busmess 
in his parish.'' 

'^ In that case we can all go together," re- 
turned Lady Uorden, ^^ but I hoped you would 
have stayed and gone round the gardens with 
Emmeline." 

Emmeline, who could not endure the Lisles, 
was delighted at the reprieve. 

^^ Only think, Emmie," said Lady Morden, 
^^I have just seen, in the paper, the death of 
Godfrey Elliott, Lady EUiott^s eldest son, 
during his voyage from India. I do not know 
whether you remember a Miss Elliott, who was 
staying with us last year?" she continued, 
addressing Laura. 

"Yes, perfectly — with her brother. You 
brought them to Carrowsby. Is he dead ?" 

"No, not that brother. He is with my son 

in the East. It will be a terrible blow to poor 

Lady Elliott, her son being away from her at 

the time.'^ 
B 5 
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*' I remember that Herbert mentiona him in 
some of his letters," said Laura. 

"Godfrey was the eldest, and I suppose 
that Francis will be very well off now that his 
poor brother is dead. Katharine will feel it 
deeply." 

This was addressed by Lady Morden to her 
daughter, who appreciated the facts as highly 
as her mother could have wished, but who felt 
more jealous than ever of Elsie Seymour. 

" I suppose you often hear from Mr. Lisle ?" 
she enquired of Laura. 

" Not yerj often, but his letters are full of 
interest when they do come." 

"I suppose he mentions having met the 
Seymours and my brother ?" 

" Yes," replied Laura, smiling archly, but 
speaking in a hasty tone : " though he does not 
say very much about Miss Seymour, we half 
suspect that there lies a story underneath. He 
seems certainly, I think, to admire her. She 
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is an acquaintance of yours I believe ? Pray 
what sort of person is she ?" 

" Oh ! she is a great friend of ours," rejoined 
Lady Morde^ : ^' she is a charming person 
and extremely accomplished.'' 

Emmeline was no longer jealous of her 
friend Elsie and could afford to praise her as 
she deserved. She had never before felt so well 
pleased with Laura, and her own existence ap- 
peared to have assumed a mor^ roseate tinge 
than that which overshadowed it half an hour 
before. 

*^ I suppose you are going to London soon ?" 
asked Laura. 

"I hope so," returned Emmeline. 

*' We intend to meet my son directly he 
arrives," remarked Lady Morden. " You are 
going from home I think you said ?" 

"Yes, I leave to-morrow. I am about to 
pay a visit to my sister in Wiltshire." 

*^ You are always visiting, I think," replied 
Emmeline. 
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•* I have been at home a long time noWy 
ever since November." 

^* So have we. We never leave home !'^ 
exclaimed Emmeline. 

" But you are going to London ?" 

^^ Mamma always encourages one with that 
prospect, but it is like the bundle of hay which 
the poor donkey follows without ever reaching^ 
and, at last, I suppose, gets to distrust, unless 
he is a terrible donkey indeed,'^ said Emme- 
line, .laughing. 

" We are going directly my son Frederick 
returns," rejoined Lady Morden, in a voice 
which expressed a slight degree of pique. 
** Emmeline, you see, does not share our love 
for the country. Sir Edward dislikes London." 

" So do I," said Laura : " it is true I have 
been there very little, but I never wished to 
remain longer." 

Emmeline tossed her head and inquired half 
satirically : 
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^^ Have you often been to the opera ?" 

*' Once I went," replied Laura : " but I do 
not wish to go again.'' 

^^ Oh I I idolize it ; but, perhaps, you do not 
care for music ?" 

" Yes I do," she answered : " I am very 
fond of some music." 

^^ Sacred, I suppose ?" enquired the espi^U 
girl. 

^^Well there is no music so beautiful as 
Handel and Mendelsohn," put in Lady Morden, 
in an apologeticai tone. 

^^But oratorios are so dreadfully long, I 
always think. So very English to suppose you 
can never have too much of a good thing," 
replied Erameline. 

** I agree with you there," remarked Laura : 
" I would rather have less at a time. I like 
beautiful music scattered through church 
services rather than long isolated compositions." 

^^ It makes the service so long," said Em^ 
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meline : ^^ I always fiad it long enough without 
music." ^ 

^* For shame, Emmie !" rejoined her mother. 

" Well, mamma, it is really dreacfful now 
with all those hymns," replied Emmeline, who 
added, turning to Miss Lisle, ^^ our clerk, who 
manages the < singing, gives out no less than 
four hymns during the service. The one after 
the sermon makes me so angry that I should 
like to get up and walk out of church. But 
you must not think that I am referring to our 
church as an example of beautiful music, as 
the four cracked voices which form our choir 
are all at sixes and sevens. To do you justice, 
I do not think you would set up ours as a fair 
contrast to the opera," and her merry laugh 
resounded again. 

" Emmie is incorrigible," said Lady Morclen, 
whose affable dignity seemed strangely at variance 
with the unrestrained hilarity of her daughter, 
who was as much bent upon saying something 
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to shook Miss Lisle as her mother was studious 
to please her. 

It was not until the Liales were gone that 
Emmelifte had leisure to reflect upon what she 
had heard, and she soon discovered that a 
similar train of thought was running in her 
mother's mind« 

"AsadthingthisdeathofpoorGodfrey Elliott," 
she said. ^' I should thiok Mr. Francis Elliott 
will feel it much. I had hoped we should have 
seen him on his return, but I suppose this will 
prerent our meeting for the present. Perhaps 
we may persuade him to come down here iu 
the summer, after the London season." 

Emmeline pretended indifference and re- 
plied : 

** I should think he scarcely remembered his 
brother." 

^' So Mr. Lisle has taken a fancy to Elsie ! 
It would be a charming jt?arfo'." 

^^He is not half good enough for her, 
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mamma !'' answered Emmeline, with more than 
her usual warmth. 

^^ He is of much better family and large 
fortune, and most people think hSa yery 
agreeable." 

" What is that, mamma ? Elsie is worthy of 
a Duke I There is but one Elsie." 

" So you think, but I will venture to say 
that her admirers are quite as rare as Mr. 
Herbert Lisle's. You must remember that 
she is peculiar ; they are both peculiar. I am 
sure that she is not a general * favourite with 
gentlemen." 

" It shows their bad taste, but I half believe 
you are right, mamma) for gentlemen naturally 
like something more stupid, if possible, than 
themselves. Still, mamma, you must allow 
that she is a thousand times too good for Mr. 
Herbert Lisle." 

" She may improve him and, remember, he 
is very clever they say, and who knows but 



I 
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she may posh him forward when he goes into 
Parliament ?" 

^^Oh I mamma, if it had been Mr. Montagu, 
then I iibould have said nothing. He appre- 
ciates Elsie and is worthy of her ; at least, I 
mean, in point of talent and accomplishments. 
I will neyer believe that Elsie would throw her- 
self away upon Mr. Lisle until I hear it from 
herself, or see the marriage in the paper." 



In the meantime the Lisles had returned to 
Carrowsby Vicarage, and Laura sauntered 
through the garden with her mother while Mr. 
Lisle went about his parish business. 

^^ You will remember to tell dear Mary about 
the boots for little Herby and the wine for 
Edith. I am sure, in her weak state, she 
ought to hare a wine glass of port wine in an 
equal quantity of water at her dinner ; and 
remember to tell me about baby's teething — 
dear Mary has neyer written again about the 
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convulsions, but if you find they still go on, 
mind you persuade her to have my prescription 
made up, and see that they give him four or 
five drops every hour, not more, mind." 

"I will remember, dear mamma, and see 
that grand-mamma's receipts are all attended 
to." 

" Dearest Mary ! 1 wish you could bring 
her back with you. Edward might surely let 
her come and see her old mother." 

** There are the children in the way, as well 
as Edward, remember." 

^^ It seems so long since they have been. 
You know you promised, Laura, to try and get 
Mary here sometime this year." 

" I will do my best, certainly ; but I can't 
promise more. I am sure, dearest Mary will 
be as anxious as any one to come." 

" She went last autumn to Cawthome ; but 
that is not so far." 

" Oh, mamma, I am sure she will come if 
she can." 
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^' I wish EdwBtd's^ Vmhg were ndai^er to iu(« 
It seems to be such a long time without deeiilg 
oue^3 ebildreui" 

" I wonder if cousin Ilerbert is coflae back 
to England ?" 

" Why, dear ? Do you think of going to 
Cawtbotne t6 i^ee the Drislows ?'' 

^^ I should hav^ liked to hsre se^u some of 
my pets there, vei'y much. The poot old 
people must have had a hard winter without 
any of the faaaily there. Poor old Sally 
Dolby I" 

^' I thought you received a letter from some 
one at Gawthorne last week ?" 

" From Pho&be Elton^ mamma, from Lon- 
don ; but she enclosed one from Ferdon, the 
schoolmaster at Cawthorne. She is still at the 
Training school, but expects to return soon. 
Oh ! if I could be there for her wedding — poor 
girl !. I should be afraid that old Dolby's cot- 
tage will be less of a home for her since the 
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return of the daughter I told you about ; Ann 
Dolby that was.^^ 

^^ I wonder if Herbert is going to be mar* 
ried I" said Mrs. Lisle. 

<<Who knows?" rejoined Laura, turning 
away her fiu)e. 

<< I do not quite fancy I shall like this Miss 
Seymour, from all I hear of her." 

^^ I am sure cousin Herbert would not marry 
any one you would dislike, dear mamma. The 
Mordens seem very fond of her. But, after 
all, we are jumping at conclusions upon very 
insufficient grounds. We have no reason to be- 
lieve that there is anything serious in it." 

** Well, dear, I dare say you will hear more 
about it before you return." 
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CHAPTER in. 



WEsr-LANOTOK. 



It was a treat to Laura to visit her brother-in- 
law's parish, and to trace, from year to year, the 
progress which he made in setting forth, in 
their completeness, the doctrines of the cross 
and in winning souls to the crucified. 

Edward Baring's orthodoxy was untinged 
by that dry and freezing formalism which 
centres its efforts in obtaining strict rubrical 
accuracy. It was not in his nature to love 
forms for their own sake, and no such lesson 
had been taught him by the Divine grace 
which kindled in his heart, and led him, above 
all other things, to labour for the conversion of 
sinners. 
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As Laura was seated by the tea-table in the 
homely little parlour, between her sister and 
Edward, she happened to enquire : 

" And how does the church go on ?" 

" It remains in siutu-quo. It has not moved 
from where it stood," replied Edward, laugh- 
ing, 

" How can you, Edward ?" ventured his 
wife. 

^'24^0, ]but tell me about the singing,^' »siid 
Laura. 

" We have no chaunting at all^ — n^hing but 
the hymns. You have seen Edward^s little 
hook ?'' asked Mary. 

" Yes — I was delighted with it. But don't 
they even chaunt the canticles f" 

" No," returned Edward, ** I have got them 
to sing hymns very well, and I prefer all the 
rest plain, unless it could be done very wdl 
indeed." 

*•* You know Edward wishes to make it as 
short as possible," rejoined his wife. 



^ 
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'^ I am vconyinced/' he said, ^^ that the great 
leDgth of the prayers is very prejudicial to the 
devotion of the poor. It is impossible foe 
them to concentrate their thoughts the whole 
time, as tdiey ought." 

" You d^ould divide fche services," returned 
Laura. 

^^So we do. We have the litany in the 
afternoon, and evening-prayer at night." 

" Have you many communicants?" 

" A great many," rejoined Mary : " oh I I 
should almost ihiak they had doubled since 
last year — have not they, Edward ?" 

^^ Scarcely tjukt, darling — but, thank Qod, 
they are increasing." 

** You celebrate it frequently ?" 

" Very freq^ently. It is the one evangelical 
worship, bequeathed to us by our Lord Him- 
self, to shew forth His death continually." 

^' You don't think it is dangerous, lest per- 
sons should ixm^ unprepared." 
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" What I dangerous to obey our Lord's com- 
mand V^ 

. " But after so many years of neglect people 
are ill prepared." 

"Were they ever otherwise? It is the 
pastor's duty to feed and tend the flock. We 
exercise the ministry of reconciliation in 
Christ's stead, but He alone can prepare His 
people by His Holy Spirit. You speak, dear 
Laura, as if you thought that the operations of 
the Spirit had ceased." 

" But so many have sullied their baptismal 
robes." 

And may they not wash them in the blood 
of the Lamb ? You complain of their being 
faint and languishing, and yet refuse them the 
food for the way, the bread of life." 

" Then you don't admit them without pre- 
paration ?" 

" I endeavour not to admit any without true 
change of heart and conversion to God. That 
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is mj aim^ but of coarse, I do not always suc- 
ceed. We can only judge the tree by its fruits, 
you know." 

*' And can we judge ourselves by any other 
test ?" enquired Laura. 

^'Zt is, perhaps, the safest; but the heart 
alone knows when the love of God is kindled 
within it, and feels when it can dwell in 
that unspeakable and uncreated love. Although 
such assurance is not universal, I am per- 
suaded that it is not uncommon.'' 

Laura became silent and pensive. 

On the day following she accompanied her 
brother-in-law to bis cottages and to his pretty 
little church, where, late in the evening, he 
preached a short extempore sermon to a consi- 
derable number of labouring people. There 
was something very real and stirring in his 
words, in which earnestness and burning love 
supplied the place of eloquence. Many work- 

VOL HI. B 
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ing people came from neighbouring parishea to 
hear him proclaim the gospel to the popr and, 
at late hours, when their daily toil was over, 
obeying his invitation, rough peasants would 
find him at his vicarage and ask him what they 
should do to be saved. He urged them to seek 
the heavenly treasure in prayer, to ask where 
they were sure to obtain and to knock, until 
the door of acceptance was opened. Many of 
them found it hard to pray in their crowded 
cottages, and, for their convenience, he left the 
church doors open, that they might enter at all 
hours, and pour forth their petitions without 
distraction. 

One morning, as the trio sat at their early 
breakfast in the little vicarage, a letter arrived 
by post for Edward Baring, which he opened 
the more eagerly, as he recognised the hand- 
writing of Herbert Lisle. 

" Is he in England ?'' enquired Mary anxi- 
ously, for she already knew from whom it 
came. 
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^'YeSy darling. Wait a minute, and you 
shall see it..'' 

** Is he coining to us, I wonder V^ 

" One minute, dearest 1" 

'^ I didn't mean to interrupt. How I long to 
hear all about it.'* 

"You shall, dearest. I will read it after 
you." 

" No, darling husband, go on ; I didn't mean 
to interrupt you," and at last he succeeded 
in finishing his letter. 

" Herbert is coming to pay us a visit in a 
few days." 

" I am very glad to hear it," said Laura. 

" I think he will bring his uncle with him." 

" Mr. Winslow ?" 

** Yes, do you know him ?" 

" If I ever saw him, it was many years ago 
at Cawthorne, but I have no recollection of 
him." 

" I suppose you scarcely wished to know him 

£ 2 
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formerly," rejoined Edward. "How wonder- 
ful an instance of God's dealings amongst us I 
I have always felt that those who speak of 
miracles having ceased in the church take a 
most short- sighted view of the gospel scheme ; 
for to disbelieve in miracles is to deny direct 
answer to prayer. It is certain that our Blessed 
Lord never set bounds to His promise, that the 
prayer of faith should remove mountains. 
Here, at all events, is a miracle — as great, 
almost, as the conversion of St. Paul." 

" From all one hears," replied Laura, " he 
seems quite sincere ; but I confess, I always 
feel inclined and, it is, perhaps, very wrong of 
me to doubt very sudden conversions." 

" To doubt miracles ?" 

" Well, I always feel that a more gradual 
change is likely to be more lasting." 

"You mistake conversion for a human change. 
The gifts of the Holy Spirit are all sudden. 
The day of Pentecost, the waters of baptism, 
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the laying on of hands. There may be a 
gradual preparation, but conversion must be 
sudden." 

She did not agree with him, and yet felt 
unprepared or unwilling to discuss the ques- 
tion and, consequently, remained silent. 



It was a lovely day, and Laura offered 
to take her little nephew and niece a 
walk. The garden of the vicarage was 
bright with spring flowers, and the aunt was 
obliged, at the outaiet of the excursion, to 
admire the borders appropriated to the children 
and to accept a somewhat unwieldy nosegay at 
their hands. From the garden they passed 
over a stile into a meadow gay with cowslips 
and butter-cups, and its hedges bright with 
May flowers. Allured onwards by the balmy 
atmosphere of the morning, they continued to 
follow the pathway through the meadows and 
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beneath the shade of a copse, until they reaehed 
a hollow hine, of whidi the banks weie strewed 
with yiolets and blae-bells. 

^^ Annty Laura, Herby says I must not have 
those pretty flowers !" said Edith, mnning up 
to Miss Lisle. 

'^No, aunty, must she? Mamma says it's 
poison !'' rejoined the little boy. 

"The blue-bells do you meauT' returned 
Laura : " they are not poison.'' 

"No, aunty, not the blue bells," pursued 
the boy, " those purple flowers with yellow in 
the middle. 

" Oh ! That night-shade ! You must not 
think of touching it, Edith." 

" See here, aunty, there are some, oh ! such 
pretty pink flowers, with spotted leares. May 
I gather them ?' and the little girl beckoned 
her aunt forward to lock at a wild orcos. 

Liduced to [Hrolong the walk, and forgetting 
how the time passed, Laura followed the lane 
until it brought her into a wider road with a 
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broad margin of grass, upon which there lay 
some felled timber. Tempted by the sight of 
these trees, the children began to jump and 
stride across them, as if they were on horse- 
back. 

For a few moments she sat and watched their 
merry gambols. 

While thus engaged, she seemed to hear 
voices in the distance, as of persons approach- 
ing along the lane, and she presently saw a lady 
and gentleman cfantering up the greensward, 
towards the place Where she sat. 

On drawing near they slackened their pace, 
and she called to the children to notice the 
pretty horses, when it flashed across her that 
she had seen the lady^s face before. 

" Miss Lisle I" exclaimed the stranger, who 
had been the first to recognize hex acquaintance. 

" I thought I knew your face," said Laura, 
" how strange to meet you here !'' 

** Allow file to introduce my uncle to you." 



I 
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The gentleman bowed, and she continued : 
" are you staying near here ?" 

" Yes. These are my sister's children. T 
am staying at the vicarage." 

" At West-Langlon ?" enquired the uncle, 
" Is Mr. Baring your brother-in-law ?" 

" Yes." 

" I hope Mrs. Lisle is well ?" pursued the 
lady. 

" I left her very well a few days since. 
Pray how is Lady Elliott ? I was grieved to 
hear from the Mordens of the sad loss you have 
all had." 

Katharine sighed as she replied. 

Laura was struck with her faded expression 
and the absence of her former amination. 

" I have long intended doing myself the 
pleasure of calling upon Mr. Baring," said Mr. 
Elliott, who felt, that, as he lived within the 
range of their visiting neighbourhood, he ought 
to make some apology for not being ac(juainted 
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with him : ^^ the fact is that we have been absent 
and have had some building going on and, with 
one thing or another, we have had less time than 
we could have wished to visit and become ac- 
quainted with our neighbours." 

*^ I hope the Mordens are well ?" said Kate 
who willingly lingered upon a reminiscence of 
those happy days when she had first seen Mon- 
tagu. 

"Yes. They are awaiting Mr. Frederick 
Morden's return with your brother, to go to 
London." 

Katharine would have liked to ask other 
questions, but that she fancied her uilcle might 
be impatient to proceed. She warmly pressed 
Laura's hand as she bade her farewell and pro- 
ceeded on her way. 

3t,Miss Lisle returned homewards with the 
children, for whose long absence sh^ apologized 
by an account of her morning^s adventure. 

On the following day, Mrs. Elliott of Lock- 
wood drove over to West-Langton^ and Mrs. 
E 5 
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Baring being from home, she left cards, and a note 
containing excuses for not having previously 
called, coupled with a pressing invitation to 
dinner, in which Miss Lisle was especially in- 
cluded, for the day but one from that time. 

The Barings were most unsociable neigh- 
bours. Edward Baring had, as far as a married 
man ever can, foresworn society. He felt that 
a parish priest ought to devote his whole tiaie 
and a large portion of his income to his flock, 
and that, as his family duties already abstracted 
a considerable share of both, he was bound to 
give up all the rest to those over whom he was 
appointed a steward and overseer in Christ. 
This had been his determination when he first 
came to reside at the vicarage, and he had 
almost invarably informed bis neighbours, at 
least such as had called upon him, that it 
was not his intention to visit. Mary had re- 
monstrated feebly at first, and had afterwards, 
silently acquiesced in his whims. It was not 
his wish to tie her quite so rigorously, but in 
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practice he found that ahe could not go to par- 
ties without him. 

^^ Edward dear/' said Mary, as she entered 
her husband's study with this note, ^4t is 
yery annoying. I was out when Mrs. Elliott 
called, and 1 find that she has left a note asking 
Laura to accompany us there to dinner. There 
is an old friend of Laura's staying there I What 
are we to do ?" 

" When is it for ?" 

" The day after to-morrow." ^ 

" Saturday ! well, Mary dearest, you know 
that I never dine out, but Herbert will be with 
us then, and if you like to take him and Laura, 
you can do it. I will be bound that Winslow 
will stay at home with me." 

" What do you think, dearest Edward ? You 
see it seems so hard to deprive Laura of meet- 
ing an old friend !" 

" Oh yes ! You had better accept it as I tell 
you, but be sure you inform Mrs. Elliott that 
I make it a rule never to dine out." 
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" Ts that necessary ?^ 

'' I am sure it is better, especially as I hare 
refused so many others upon the same ground, 
You must ask to be allowed to bring Herbert 
in my place." 

And thus Mary Baring succeeded, for the 
fir t time, in accepting an invitation in the 
neighbourhood. 

The next day, Herbert and Arthur Winslow 
arrived, and Edward Baring met them at the 
station. They both returned with sun-burnt 
faces, Herbert looking all the better fiwr his 
eastern tour. His companion was very silent 
and, to say the truth, Baring was a little dis- 
satisfied at his apparent apathy and reserve. 
If he had expected from the new convert elo- 
quence upon his spiritual experiences, he could 
not fail to be disappointed, for it was very 
rarely now that he ventured to speak of his 
own state, even to Herbert, who had been anxi- 
ous to introduce his uncle to Edward Baring, 
as he felt convinced that the former would find 
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great comfort from one so Bpiritoally- minded 
from whom he himself had derired so much 
benefit. 

It was a delightful meeting. Herbert had, 
all his life, been on terms of excessive intimacy 
with Mary and Laura, whom be had been ac- 
customed to regard in the light of sisters rather 
than cousins. There were many things to 
relate and questions to ask, and the hours at 
West-Langtcn vicarage passed pleasantly dur- 
ing the few days of their visit. 

Upon the first evening of his arrival, as they 
came out of church, Herbert stopped to examine 
the old fabric, and speculate upon the restora- 
tions which it required, when his cousin Laura, 
bent upon having him a little to herself, a pri- 
vilege which as yet she had failed in obtain- 
ing, accosted him. 

" You have been here before, I think ?" 

" Only for a day or two. How happy you 
must be here, Laura ? Edward does things so 
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niodLy. He wants a little more of the »8th6- 
tioal element. This church might be improved 
80 very much outside. I like what he has 
done to the inside ; but just look at this 
wretched porch !'* 

^^I am afraid he can't afford to do much 
at present ; his school has cost him a good 
deal." 

" Do you mind walking round with me ? I 
see that Edward and my uncle are going off 
togetl\,er, and I don't wish to interrupt them^ 
as one of my objects in coming down here was 
to get them together." 

**I had not seen him before^ unless it was a 
great many years ago at Cawthorne. He seems 
very bilent." 

" Well, I suppose you would scarcely wish 
him otherwise ? I do not much admire con- 
versational penitents." 

'* I so long to hear about your travels ?" she 
said, changing the subject. 
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" It is a long rtoi^.'' 

" Have you klfpt a journal ?" 

" Yed, but it is scarcely readable." 

'' You will let me see it ?" 

*' Very well, but upon condition of keeping 
it entirely to yourself;" and then it flashed 
across his memory that it might contain certain 
little incidents which he should not like even 
Laura to know. ^^ On second thoughts, you 
must let me look it over before I send it to 
you," 

*^ You met Frederick Morden in the East ?" 
• ** Yes, and young Elliott. Do you remem- 
ber his coming over to Carrowsby last summer 
when I was with you ?" 

*' Perfectly ; and that reminds me," re- 
turned Laura, '' that yon will meet his sister 
to-morrow, for Mary has accepted an itivitation 
to dine at Lockwood, where Lady Elliott and 
her daughters are staying." 
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" Oh I I know the Elliotts well. I met 
them some years ago in Italy." 

"And tell me, Herbert, about Miss Sey- 
mour," continued Tjaura, endeavouring to 
assume a boldness which she did not feel, but 
burning with curiosity. 

" Oh !" and Herbert could scarcely conceal a 
momentary confusion : "the Seymours are charm- 
ing people — that is, in a worldly point of 
view. I am not sure, Laura, that you would 
like them." 

" Tell me about Miss Seymour. She is very 
pretty, is she not ?" There was a latent irony 
in the intonatio j of her question. 

"She is certainly lovely — very lovely, and 
most agreeable." 

"And very clever, I am told, and accom- 
plished." 

" She is unlike any woman I ever met with," 
rejoined Herbert. 
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" She would make a good mistress for Caw- 
thome, perhaps/' returned Laura, with a 
slight expression of pique ; so slight that her 
cousin could not possibly perceive it, or only 
mistook it for feminine satire. 

" No — I think not, Laura," replied Herbert, 
in a tone of confidence, which found an echo in 
his companion's breast : '4 think she is scarcely 
suited to me. She is my superior in every 
way, and, I should worship her — that would 
be the danger." 

" Are you afraid of having one too good for 
you ?" 

^^ I am afraid of influence, where I am not 
certain of its direction. Her f^tmily are not 
religious people." 

"And is not she?" 

" Scarcely what you would call so. She has 
been brought up almost a Unitarian." 

" How shocking I" 

" I should not say that she was exactly that 
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now, but she is not entirely changed. I could 
not, conscientiously, link my destinies with 
hers." 

" Oh, Herbert, certainly nbt in that case I 
Cannot you influence her V^ 

" Not without tunning the danger of Veing 
influenced oneself. She is a syren whom it 
is next to impossible to resist. Sappho, 
Aspasia, Corinne, were nothing to her I There 
is no one like her,'' and Herbert relapsed into 
silence, during which his thoughtu reverted to 
Elsie. 
. ** She must be charming !" exclaimed Laura. 

" Dearest Laura," pursued Herbert, after a 
pause, ^^ do not say a word of all this, aed, do 
not often remind me about her — ^pray do not. 
I almost wish I had never tnet her." 

Thus talking, they had crossed the meadows 
bounding the village, and had come to the 
stile which separated one of these green fields 
from the vicarage garden. 
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'^ How pleafiant snoh an English evening is I" 
-said .Herbert : ^^I think I hear a nightingale 
in those trees.'' 

They stood and listened. Lanra felt Very 
faappy as she hearkened to the notes of philo- 
mel, and wished tiiat those moments might be 
prolonged. 

^^ Do you know, Laura, I should like you to 
be acquainted with Elsie — Miss Seymour, I 
mean. I think you might benefit each other.'' 

Laura made no reply. 

^^ 8he is a singular mixture," pursued Her- 
bert, who, notwithstanding his professions to 
the oontrary, felt relieved by unburdening his 
heart to others : ^^ for instance, she has estab- 
lished a sisterhood, in London, to provide 
nurses for the sick, and intends devoting her 
Ufe to that object Oh ! If she could be led 
to right views ! I think you might insensibly 
influence her." 

^^ Not if you are unable," returned Lanra, 
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somewhat too drily ; and then, as if to cor- 
rect her mistake proceeded : ^^ I am afraid I 
am so little able to influence others." 

" You underrate your powers, Laura. You 
are, of all others, the person to influence an 
imaginative being like Miss Seymour, you are 
so practical and earnest." 

^^ You flatter me, Herbert ; you ought not." 

" No, but I do wish I could bring about an 
acquaintance between her and you, without 
coming forward myself in the matter." 

*^ I fear it would be impossible !" answered 
Laura, who evidently did not long for such an 
introduction. After a silence she again fancied that 
she had not sufficiently responded to Herbert's 
confidence and felt dissatisfied with herself 
about it, and, anxious to prove her friendship, 
she continued : ^^ but I suppose that if Miss 
Seymour devotes herself to this sisterhood, she 
will have to give up society ?" 

" Entirely I" 
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" And never marry.^' 

^' Perhaps not. She is too good to marry ; 
I mean too ideal. She ought to become a 
saint.'^ 

** There are married saints, I hope ?" 

" A few, I suppose. But she would never 
find any one to suit her, any one worthy of 
her, I am sure !" 

*' But tell me, Herbert, seriously," pursued 
Laura, more reassured since she had heard 
about Elsie's devoted life, and half repentant 
at her former coldness ; " how can I become 
acquainted with Miss Seymour ? I do not see 
that it is possible." 

" The Mordens are intimate with her. You 
may go and and see her sisterhood in Blooms - 
bury ?" ^ 

" Is it exhibited then ?" 

" Oh, no I But I suppose you might go 
there with Miss Morden. I always imagine 
that you will end by turning sister of mercy, 
and I don't see why you should not ally your- 
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self with Miss Seymour, dear Laura, and lead 
her into that narrow way, which I fear she has 
not yet found." 

This was spoken very tenderly, but, never^ 
theless, it grated upon Laura's heart. 

" And so you destine me for a sister of 
mercy, do you, Herbert ?" she asked, in a half- 
laughing voice, to conceal her inward feelings. 

" Well, I don't know, but I always think 
of you, as I said of Miss Seymour ; I think 
you too good for the world." 

" How little you know me !" she said, and, 
after a moment's thought, added : " but yoja 
may be right after all, about its being better 
for me to give up the world ; not because I am 
too good for it, but because its temptations are 
too strong for me." 

It was getting late, and Laura suggested 
that they should return to the vicarage. They 
had been sauntering through the meadow 
adjoining the garden, and now crossed the 
stile, and approached the humble parsonage. 
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with its rough-cast front and bay windows. 
The parlour casement was open and, Mary 
having disappeared to look after the children, 
Edward and Mr. Winslow were alone in the 
room. The conversation now became general, 
and Herbert was forced to give a graphic ac- 
count of his eastern pUgrimage, which amused 
the party until bed time. 

When alone, Laura recalled and dwelt upon 
the words, ^ I always fancy you will end by 
turning sister of mercy.' Poor Laura ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



LOCKWOOD. 



LocKWOoD was a square stone mansion with a 
portico in front, and a colonnade alongside. It 
was surrounded by a park without any deer, 
but containing some tolerable timber. Nothing 
could exceed the monotonous beauty of this 
undulating plaisaunce. It was all green up to 
the sunk-fence and, within this, all green 
again, with the exception of the gravel-walk, 
up to the walls of the house. The owner had 
the satisfaction of being lord of all he surveyed 
from his windows, which is a great desideratum 
and one which weighed strongly with land- 
scape gardeners of the old school. That par- 
ticular pupil of capability Brown who had laid 
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out the grounds at Lockwood, had sucoeedcd 
admirably in so marshalling his clumps^ as to 
shut out every hillock or wood belonging to 
any one but the squire of the place. Eaclosed 
in this green domain, Mr. Reginald Elliott was 
able to indulge in the most agreeable reveries 
of proprietorship and to feel himself the greatest 
man in the visible creation. 

However delightful this may have been to 
the landlord it was less entertaining to his 
guests, and Katharine was tired to death of 
gazing upon the sea of green which lay before 
her windows and ventured to thyik that she 
preferred the landscape gardening at Thorn- 
wood, where a totally different system had been 
pursued, and where, in the place of harmonious 
monotony, the artist had aimed at bold and 
striking contrasts. 

The family was scarcely less harmonious 
than the place. Mr. Elliott was an off-hand man 
accustomed to have his own way and Mrs. Elliott 
was accustomed not to have hers, at least with 
him, and so, things went on very smoothly. The 

70L. in. P 
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children, that is the two eldest girls, both very 
* quiet and docile, were edacated at home, bj 
the German goyemess, Madame Hoffher. The 
boys were at school, at Harrow. 

Eeginald Elliott was a younger brother of 
Sir Ealph, who had been knighted for his dich 
tinguished services in India and with whose 
family the reader is already acquainted. Re- 
ginald had practised for some years as a bar- 
rister on the Western circuit, until he had 
fallen in with Miss Blantyre, a rich West 
Indian heiress, whom he had married and with 
whose monfij he had purchased Lockwood, 
where he lived in tolerable style and had grown 
as intimate with the neighbouring squirearchy 
as an interloper can ever become. 

Lady Elliott had been prevailed upon to 
visit her brother-in-law chiefly from a consi- 
deration that the dbange would be beneficial 
to Katharine, for, although she would some- 
times give way to selfish impulses, at heart, 
she was devoted to her children and would have 
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:made almost any sacrifioe for them. She had 
only awaited Frank's return to leave Brighton, 
and had contrived to meet him in London on 
her way down. 

In addition to his own private affairs, Frank 
found that a good many family matters had 
devolyed upon him in consequence of GK>d- 
fpey's death. Their father's fortune had been 
almost eutirely made in India and the money 
invested in Indian securities. The greater 
part of it was in trust for Lady Elliott during her 
life and for Sir Balph's sons in succession, alegacy 
of twelve thousand pounds having been left 
for younger children. Godfrey had been made 
a trustee and, upon his death. Lady Elliott 
had nominated Frank in his stead. He con- 
sulted experienced persons upon the several 
items and was recommended, as much as 
possible, to withdraw the capital from India. 
These transactions took up a good deal of his 
time, but he devoted himself assiduously to the 

task. 
F 2 
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Godfrey's death had ■ thus considerably im- 
proved his prospects, although, during his 
mother's life the only benefit which he would 
derive, was the increased allowance which Lady 
Elliott did not hesitate to make him in conse- 
quence of his having become the eldest son. 
At the same time, it must be said in justice to 
Frank, that he deeply felt the loss of his 
brother and seemed unwilling to take ad- 
vantage of his improved fortunes, at least, in 
the manner so judiciohsly marked out for him 
in the imaginations of Lady Morden and her 
daughter. 

Kate had, as yet, seen veiy little of him, for 
when they met in town his time was absorbed 
by Lady Elliott and by the numerous matters of 
business which they were called . upon to 
transact together. She was longing for his 
promised visit to Loekwood in order that she 
might open her heart and exhibit those wounds 
to him which she had so carefully endeavoured 
to oonceal from all the world beside. It is not 
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certain that, when the time came, she would 
really have made them known to Frank. Her 
doing 80 depended upon a thousand circum- 
stances, but it was a relief to her to fancy that 
ribe should at last have one confidant who 
would know of all the anguish she had suffered 
and of all that she was still prepared to undergo. 
No sooner had she speculated upon her in- 
tended confidence than it flashed across her that 
it might be treason even to reveal her feelings 
to her brother, for, supposing he were to cast 
offMoi)tagu like the rest, how much more 
humiliated she should feel than if she had 
kept her secret entirely to herself. 

Kate had so dreaded her visit to Lockwood 
that, as is often the case, she found the reality 
far less awful than her anticipations. She had 
gone fortified with a determination to keep 
every body at arm's length, and not to suffer 
any one to discover her feelings upon the sub- 
ject of Mr. Montagu. She foresaw that her 
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unole and aunt might attaok h^* upon thai 
topic, and she sought to prepare rea&y answers 
for all oonoeivahle emergenciecu Above all, she 
looked forward with especial horror to meeting 
the governess, who had caused the breaeh 
between herself and her lover* Having beea 
given to understand that she had been ae^ 
quainted with Montagu, she made up her mind 
to treat all overtures from suoh a quarter with 
freezing coldness. 

Happily for Eathariae's peace of mind, Lady 
Elliott had also felt some alarm kat her 
daughter should be plagued by allusions to her 
attachment, and, although she never commu- 
nicated with her upon this subject, she ex- 
pressed very decidedly to Mrs. Elliott her 
wish, that nothing might be said to pain her 
child by reviving bygone sorrows. Perhaps 
their own delicacy or good nature might have 
forestalled their sister-in-law's request, but 
Kate found that her undo and aunt were 



L 
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sorupulously careful in ayoiding the one topic 
which oontuued to form the centre of all her 
thoughts and dreams. 

The German governess only appeared at 
breakfast and luncheon, or in the evening after 
dimmer, and £ate did not cultivate her acquain- 
tance or enter much into conversation with her. 
Her time had been spent almost in as complete 
solitude as at Brighton, exceptiug that she 
enjoyed some of her old rides with her uncle, 
and found pleasure in perfecting I^erself in an 
exercise, which Montagu admired so much. 

Mr. Elliott was anxious to affor«l his niece 
the opportunity which he had promised her, 
of meeting the brilliant parii ; but felt a deli- 
cacy in inviting guests, as his sister-in-law bad 
only been induced to come upon th||^nder- 
standing of a perfectly quiet visit. The meet- 
ing with Laura Lisle seemed to offer a chance 
^of breaking through the present monotonous 
routine* The ice once broken, he might pro* 
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ceed to ask others, and among them the wealthy 
neighbour whom he designed for Katharine* 

^^ We have not asked any one to meet the 
Buriugs to-night/' said Mrs. Elliott to Kate's 
sister Mary, as they were seated in the draw- 
ing-room after breakfast, ^^ as we did not /eel 
sure whether your mother would like a large 
party so soon, but Mr. Elliott is very anxious, 
some day» to invite a very agreeable neighbour 
of oiirs, a Mr. Grant, a widower, who, we both 
fancy, might^suit Katharine. He is very rich, 
and has a oharming old place. I should like 
to take you to see it." 

** A widower, dear aunt I I don't fancy that 
a widower would do for Kate. Has he any 
family ?" 

*^ l)^|kr one child, a little boy. That is the 
only drawback for he is a most agreeable per- 
son when you get to know him. Not strik- 
ingly handsome, pexhaps, but that is of no 
oon^ quenco you know,'' 
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^^ Oh I I am sure he is not good enough for 
Kate I I wOtild never give my consent to it.'' 

<< Nonsense, dear Mary. You must see him 
before you reject him so decidedly. She would 
be a neighbour of cur's too. It would be a 
charming marriage,. I think. But if that does 
not do/' she continued after a pause : ^^ there 
is this Mr. Lisle, who is coming to us to-night. 
I am told that he has a large fortune, and is a 
delightful person in every way. But you all 
know him, I think ?" 

" Yes, we met him in Italy, and Kate has 
seen him since." 

" Does she like him ?" 

" I think she does." 

" Now, why should not that do ?" 

Mary drew a long breath. ,-: _ 

" I wish she was well married," pursued the 
aunt. 

** So do I, but I am very much afraid that 
she will never love any one as she did him." 

" Don't think that, dear Mary. Why should 
jf 6 
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not she ? She is young and does npt look to me 
at all heart-broken; Depend upon it that 
people always console themselves. I never yet 
saw an instance to the contrary, and I have 
seen a great many.'' 

^^ Well, I hope you are right, and I think 
Mr. Lisle would suit admirably, if she happens 
to fancy him." 



Katharine had ridden with her unde, and 
upon her return, met her eldest little cousin to 
whom she had taken a great fancy, and who 
entreated her to come and look at some flowers 
which had made their appearance in her 
garden. 

The child's flower bed lay at the farther ex- 
tremity of the kitchen garden. On arriving there 
she found Madame Hoffner seated with a book, 
while the youngest girl was in front of her, 
watering the plants. Katharine had occasion- 
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allj addreBsed her in Oennan, and Madame 
Hofiner availed herself of this to speak in her 
own language. 

^'You have been much on the continent, 
Miss Elliott, is it not true ?" 

^^ Yes," returned Kate, in a voice as if she 
did not desire to pursue the conversation. 

** You have been in Germany. You speak 
German very well." 

^^ I have been a little in Germany, not very 
much." 

« In Italy ? You speak Italian ?" 

" Yes, I was for some years in Italy," she 
replied drily. 

" I too have been in Italy. You were in 
Bome, I conclude ?" 

*^ Yes, and Naples," rejoined Kate evasively. 

" I suppose you are fond of the arts ? I knew 
a great many artists," continued the talkative 
woman as if determined not to lose her oppor- 
tunity ; ^' and it occurs to me to have heard 
the name of Mr. Lisle, whom Mrs. Elliott is 
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expecting to dinner to-day. If it was the same 
he was a great patron of the fine-arts and 
ordered several pictures by countrymen of my 
own, of the school, you know, of Overbeck. I 
suppose you went to Overbeck's studio ?" 

''No, I missed going 'there, but I know 
many of his works." 

'* Ah 1 from prints, no doubt ? Everybody 
knows him thus. There was a young painter 
named Arnstein of the same school, who was a 
great friend of mine. ^ suppose you never saw 
his studio ?" 

Kate had heard the name, and felt that she 
was fairly in for something which she had 
longed to avoid. Without seeming to remark 
her confusion the inexorable German con- 
tinued : 

" Yes, he married a poor English girl who 
was confided to my care, and whom he left a 
widow after five years of marriage. Poor 
thing, she is now deranged, I am told, and 
wanders about, quite out of her mind*'* 
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Kate felt interested inspite of herself. 

"You know Mr. Montaga, I think?" en- 
quired the goyemessy in a tone of seeming in* 
difference. 

** That child will wet herself with the' water- 
ing-can !" said £ate, turning hastily towards 
the children. 

** Oh, no ! they are accustomed. But I was 
saying, Mr. Montagu was an old acquaintance 
of mine. A man of great taste. He has a 
beautiful house and doj|||iin in the county of 
Surrey. He invited me to go abroad with Miss 
Dolby. Having been in Italy before, he could 
repose full confidence in me and, believing him 
engaged to the lady, I willingly undertook the 
task." 

Katharine felt most awkwardly placed, for 
she could not fail to be interested in what she 
heard, and yet dreaded hearing more. She 
ended by counterfeiting a look of indifference^ 
and patiently awaited the completion of the 
history. 
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" I do Eot mean to saj that I think he was 
engaged to Hiss Dolby, not by word of mouth 
that is, but he had oertainly given her OTOiy 
reason to think he should marry her I am qaite 
sore, for he had ednoated her precisely aooord- 
ing to his own tastes and in strict retirement, 
where she was visited by no one but hiroeelf. 
I am certain that during the whole time she 
spent with me, her one thought was of him. 
Poor girl 1 I can never forgive him." 

** It is late I" retni^iBd Eate, with a sudden 
movement, as if she desired to go. 

*' Forgive him for his conduct to myself of 
course I can — but to her, never ! It is true, 
she married Arnstein, a countryman of my 
own, and I was very glad of it, a most worthy 
man ; but her mind was quite gone then. I 
am wan rf it I She never reooTered that 
shock. Poor Ann Dolby 1 she was such a 
gentle creature, and so full of high feelings of 

nanoo and poetry, and I hear that she haa 
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become a maniao. But I dare Bay she is not 
the first, or only one, he has ruined.'' 

£ate, who had listened with ill-oonoealed 
interest to the history of the mad woman whom 
she had twice met at Thomwood, for she felt 
eonvinced of the identity, was angry at the 
conclusion of Madame HoffneHs remarks, which 
struck her as a voluntary insult. She turned 
rather abruptly, saying she was late and, vexed 
with herself for having listened so long, re** 
turned out of spirits t<^ prepare for the arrival 
of the Lisles« 

When she reflected upon the circumstance 
of her last interview with the maniac in the 
glen, and recalled her words, she could not 
doubt the truth of Madame Iloffoer's narration, 
although she would have given worlds never 
to have heard it. There were many things to 
bring back Montagu to her recollection, and the 
very prospect of meeting Mr. Lisle lemiaded 
her of one who had succeeded in erasing from 
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her heart the impression which he had onoe left 
there. She had liked Herbert whenever she 
had met him. At one time it seemed uncer- 
tain whether she might not prefer him to his 
more animated riyal, but now, the heart which 
had once been folly given to the other, loathed 
a return to its earlier dream. On the other 
hand, he had not only been her brother's 
fellow-trayeller but his attendant in sickness, 
and she felt a desire to listen once more to his 
agreeable and clever conversation. 

She endeavoured to banish the unpleasant 
souvenir awakened by Madame Hoffner's re- 
marks, but was not able entirely to efface the 
sorrow from her brow, over which an almost 
imperceptible cloud continued to hover even 
when she found herself seated by Herbert 
Lisle, conversing about his eastern travels and 
a hundred other subjects, upon which he dis- 
coursed with his usual originality and elo- 
quence. 
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The party from West-Langton oonsisted of 
Mrs. Baring, Laura and Herbert, and these 
formed the only addition to the family circle. 

"I wish my son had been here," said Lady 
Elliott to Laura : ^' he would have been so 
glad to have met Mr. Lisle. I cannot tell you 
how much I feel indebted to him for his kind- 
ness to Frank in his terrible illness." 

Katharine overheard her mother's remark, 
and said to her neighbour : 

" My brother wrote to tell us how kind you 
were to him when he was laid up with fever. 
I need not say how grateful we feel to you for 
nursing him." 

" As to nursing him, I am afraid I cannot 
claim much merit. His devoted nurse was 
Miss Seymour. I suppose he told you ?" 

" Miss Seymour ? He did not say very much 
about her having nursed him," said Kate, 
doubtfully. 

" Why, how ungrateful of him ! I shall tax 
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him with it when I meet him. She was his 
nmrse dnriDg the whole of his iUness." 

^' Did you see much of her f*' enquired 
Kate, wondering at her brother's silence npon 
such a subject and anxious to change the 
theme. 

^^Tes — a good deal; but your brother 
trayelled with them all through the desert" 

'^ I heard that. She is T^y cleyer and f^ree^ 
able, don't you think?" 

^ Very. You know her well, I suppose ?" 

^^ I made her acquaintance at the Mordens' 
last year." 

^^ That was at the time I had the pleasore of 
meeting you, I suppose, at Carrowsby ?" 

" And you shewed us the church. How full 
of interest you must have found your eastern 
journey ! I envy your visit to the Holy Land." 

" You should persuade your brother to go 
again and take you." 

"/A lady must be very much in the way." 
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'^Tou do not ttqpect me to say yes, I sup- 
pOflBy even if I could think anything so trea- 
sosable, but, I assure you^ that my experience 
is quite the opposite." 

^^ I suppose Miss Seymour is a very good 
trayellar P' said Kate, jumping at conclusions. 

^She delights in it, I think," returned 
Lisle) OTasively ; and oontinued, inatten- 
tively : — "have you never met her since you 
saw her at Alfreton ?" 

" Yes." 

" Have you ever heard of her sisterhood ?" 
esquired Lisle, in a lower voice, and with con- 
siderable interest. 

^^I heard something about it — from Lady 
Morden I" 

"Not from herself?" 

" Ko — I have not seen very much of her." 

" I think your brother said he met her at 
Mr. Montagu's. Do you know him ?" 

" Yes-— we both met her therew" 

Herbert was anxious to discover whether 
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Cecil Montagu had been an admirer of Elsie's, 
and, in his eagerness to find it out, did not 
perceive Kate's hesitating and confused man- 
ner. 

" And pray tell me, what sort of person is 
Mr. Montagu ?" 

" What a question I" exclaimed Katharine, 
with a convulsive laugh ; " I can't exactly de- 
scribe — it is so difficult I" 

" I mean — he is very clever, is he not ? and 
a great patron of the arts ?" 

"Yes," returned Kate, colouring, as she 
looked up stealthily to see if any one had over- 
heard her neighbour's observations. 

"I suppose he is a great admirer of Mass 
Seymour's is not he?" pursued Herbert, 
coming boldly to the point, and without being 
the least aware of the pain he was causing. 

This was beyond all endurance, and Kate 
concealed her blushes by dexterously dropping 
her bracelet, and obliging her neighbour to 
make a search for it ; after which she turned 
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to Mrs. Baring, and talked to her perseyeringly, 
as long as she could. 

Mrs. Elliott was charmed with Herbert, and « 
made up her mind that he would suit her niece 
to perfection, and, before the gentlemen had 
made their appearance in the drawing-room, 
had informed her sister-in-law and her niece 
Mary of her opinion. 

Madame Hoifoer made her appearance, as 
usual, in the evening, but Katharine took care 
to avoid her, by seating herself between her 
sister and Mrs. Baring. Laura talked to Lady 
Elliott about her cousin's travels, and, at 
length, turning to Kate, she said : 

"I suppose you have not been at Alfreton 
since we met ?" 

*' No. How is Emraeline ?" 

" Very well ; but when I saw her, more 
than a week ago, she was very impatient to get 
to London." 

" What a charming place Carrowsby is I" 
said Kate, for want of something to say ; '^ and 
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that lovely church I The people must be quite 
lost without you. I suppose you do uot stay 
loog away ?" 

** To tell you the truth, I have too many 
irons in the fire for them to depend much upon 
me/' pursued Laura ; '*Ihave pets in two or 
three places/' 

" Do you mean cottages ?" enquired Lady 
Elliott. 

" Yes," put in Mary Baring, who had been 
listening to the last part of the dialogue, ^' my 
sister is very general in her favouritism. But 
I, almost, think, Laura, that your greatest pets 
of all are at Cawthome." 

** Oh 1 I don't know that, Mary ?" 
^^ I mean the Dclbys. I am sure they are 
your greatest favourites." 

Just at this moment Mr. Elliott and Lisle 
entered the room. 

" Don't you think, Herbert," asked Mary, 
as he came up, ^' that the Dolby s are Laura's 
prime favourites ?" 



^^MoBt decidedly. By-the-bje, jon must 
tell me about them^ for I have forgotten to ask 
you about Madame Amstein ; you know wbo I 
mean." 

^' Madame Amstein I" exolaimed the Ger- 
man lady, " do you know Ann Dolby ?' 

" Know her ? She is the daughter of the 
oldest cottager on my property. Poor thing I 
She is out of her mind, I fear. Can you tell 
me anything about her ?" 

All eyes were rivetted upon Katharine, at 
least those of her family, who knew the parti- 
culars of Madame HojQPaer's story, and she, 
although feeling ready to sink into the earth, 
made so strong an effort to appear composed as 
actually to succeed in assuming an air of in- 
difference. 

" I know her well ! Amstein was a coun- 
tryman of my own ; but, perhaps, she may not 
be the same." 

« 

" Ob, yes I" said Herbert, " Amstein was 
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a Bavarian painter in Borne. Poor girl, have 
you heard much about her history ?" 

" A good deal. She was heart-broken.** 

'^A bad business!" rejoined Mr. Elliott, 
pulling Lisle aside, and adding, confidentially, 
in a lower voice, " I believe she was led 
astray by a Mr. Montagu. I have reason to 
think so." 

^^ Oh, no I 1 can assure you that was not the 
case," replied Herbert : ** I have it from — from 
her own lips. You may depend upon it that 
be was not the person who led her into evil 
courses." 

The words were spoken in an undertone in 
order that they might not be overheard, and 
Mrs. Elliott had turned the conversation to 
other subjects, but, notwithstanding all these 
precautions, one ear caught the welcome sounds, 
and they conveyed joy to the stricken heart. 

Katharine was asked to play and sing. She 
had formerly cared little for music, but Cecil 
was so passionately fond of it, that she had 
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practised much of late, and had endeavoured 
to cultivate a voice which was naturally sweet 
and melodious. 

Herbert sat beside her, and talked of Frank, 
and thence he led the discourse into some of his 
favourite topics. She was pleased to be near 
him since she had heard his vindication of 
Montagu from part of the charge brought 
against bim, and felt that it might, perhaps, 
be in his power to unveil the matter more 
completely. 

^^I am very fond of sacred music," said 
Kate, in allusion to a speech of Lisle's : *' I 
suppose you can sing something of that kind ?" 

'* No — I sometimes take part in chaunts, but 
I am no musician, I regret to say.'' 

^' T daresay your cousin sings ?" 

And Laura was induced to join them at the 
piano, and sing some airs, which consisted, for 
the most part, of Christmas carols and ancient 
hymns of the church, such as the Adeste 
fideles or the Stabat Mater. 

VOL. Ill, « 
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"I suppose you hare good music in the 
church at Cawthome ?" enquired £ate, timidly, 
and burning to speak of the subject which 
weighed upon her mind. 

" I hope it is improving. It was wretched 
before, but there is a new curate now. Do you 
know, Laura, whether he has been able to 
instruct the choir ?" 

" Yes — I forgot to show you Perdon's letter 
which Phoebe Elton sent me," and feeling her 
rudeness Laura turned laughingly to Kate to 
explain, ^* you must know that Phcebe Elton is 
another of the Dolby family, towards whom I 
was accused of such gross favoritism." 

" Now or never," thought Kate. 

*^ How is she related to the mad-woman ?*' 
she ventured in a low voice. 

*' You don't know the mad-woman, as you 
call her, Ann Dolby, I suppose?" asked Herbert, 
struck by the tone of her voice. 

** I have seen her, I think. I met her in — 
in Surrey." 
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" What? When you were at Mr. Montagu's, 
where you met Miss Seymour ?" 

^' Tes/' rejoined Kate, alarmed lest the dis- 
course should be overheard by others, ^ ^ I met 
her by accident. She wanders about the 
country. She frightened me when I first saw 
her." 

'' Did she sing ?'^ 

'' Beautifully." 

" I hope she has ceased wandering about," 
said Laura, ^^ for I hear that she has been 
remaining very quietly in her mother's cottage 
nursing her old parents and watching over her 
children. Phoebe says she has turned quite 
religious, and that Mr. Penrose, the curate, be- 
lieves that one Sunday she was almost miracu- 
lously cured of her madness I" 

"How very wonderful!" exclaimed Kate, 
willing if possible to prolong the discussion, 
" but, perhaps, the quiet |life of her home may 
have cured her." 
a 2 
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And then she continued with sudden deter- 
mination — 

" I should like to hear her true history?" 

" Her history is simply this," replied Her- 
bert: " she was induced by a promise of 
marriage from one who is now, thank God, as 
much changed as herself, to quit her home and 
run into dangers which would hare lost her for 
ever, had it not been for a kind young man of 
high enthusiastic feelings, who restored her 
to better thoughts by causing her to be 
educated in accomplishments, perhaps, only 
fitted for one of exalted birth, but, which 
succeeded in weaning her imagination to loftier 
notions. This young man, who called himself 
AUardyce, sent her to Italy under the care of 
an experienced lady. I have never been able 
to discover that he professed any attachment 
to her, or that he was actuated by any but the 
most romantic and chivalrous feelings. I con- 
fess that it appears singular to me that one so 

lerous and true-hearted^ as, from all accounts 
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he must have been, should never have sought 
to soften her spirit to the holy influences 
of religion. But, as far as she is concerned, this 
may have been providential. Such characters 
as hers, which live upon the juice of the for- 
bidden fruit, are not to be drilled into faith by 
any human discipline, and the Holy Spirit taught 
her lessons which her instructors had neglected. 
However, even the best of human attempts have 
their drawbacks, and poor AUardyce could not 
do good without receiving a benefit in return." 

Kate breathed more freely. 

" I mean," continued Lisle with a smile, 
^^ that she must needs fall in love with him ; a 
kind of return which he had never intended, I 
presume ! However, in this diflBculty, he be- 
haved admirably in my opinion. I j udge as a 
man, perhaps ladies will not agree with me. 
Is a man bound to marry every one who falls 
in love with him, that is the question ?" 

Laura turned aside her head not to allow 
her cousin's eyes to meet hers. Poor Laura ! 
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" She would have been miserable if he had 
married without loving her. He gave her a 
dowry and wedded her to an artist who was 
passionately attached to her.'' 

^^Then you think it lawful to sacrifice 
women's hearts but not men's!" exclaimed 
Laura, with a slight tone of indignation. 

" Well, but she was very happy with this 
artist and very fond of him — only, being as 
mad as a March hare, she always persisted in 
calling him Allardyce." 

^^ Tes, but it drove her out of her mind !" 
returned Laura. 

^^ Poor thing ! I contend it was her own 
fault What do you say, Miss Elliott?' 

^^ I do not think, after all, that he was 
bound to marry her I'^ replied Kate, timidly. 

'' There, you see, Iiaura, Miss Elliott gives 
the casting vote in my favour. But to finish 
my story. I was travelling in Italy and 
stumbled upon Ann Dolby, this Madame 
Amstein, at Verona and Milan, after she had 
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lost her husband, and induced her to return to 
England where I got her into a house of mercy 
in Gloucestershire. The chaplain there thought 
her quite changed, but a fresh fit of insanity 
came over her, and she escaped in pursuit of 
her AUardyce and continued her wanderiDgs 
until she was seized with her present qualms 
of penitence, more real and earnest, I trust, 
than the former. 

During the latter portion of the dialogue, 
Madame Hoffiier had imperceptibly approached 
the music-stand, where she stood fumbling for 
one of the children's song books. 

Herbert saw that she was listening to the 
conclusion of his story and said : 

" Was it in Italy you knew her ?" 

** Madame Amstein ? yes." 

" Did you meet her at Amstein's ?" 

" No. I travelled with her." 

" What 1 after she was married ?" 

"No— before." 

"Then you are the lady whom AUardyce 
engaged to travel with her ?" 
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^^ Just so ! Mr. Montagu chose to disguise 
himself in de name of AUardyce, and for some 
time, to deceive both of us, but I found out his 
real name from his valet, a German, whom I 
met lately in London. I was quite taken in, I 
confess." 

^* Well, it was a harmless freak after all I" 
exclained Herbert, laughing. 

" Oh no !" returned the German woman, 
shaking her head, ^^ my family is as good as 
his any day. It is older dan any in Bavaria, 
and dat, you must know is much better dan 
your English family. We count twanty quar- 
terings. True, I am not so rich as I could 
wish, or I would not work for my bread ; but 
to insult a lady of my birth by giving me a 
cottage — a peasant what you call — to take care 
of — Mein Gott F' She pursued wrathfuUy and 
with strong empbas's on her words : " he can 
be no gentleman. He insult me and tread me 
under his foot. I will be revenge, I will !" 
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She muttered the last words between her 
teethy and seeing a smile upon the faces of her 
audience, stooped down to the lower slielf of 
the music-stand to hide her annoyance. She 
had spoken sufficiently loud to attract the at- 
tention of Mrs. Elliott, who perceiving there 
was some sort of scene going on, begged Kate 
to sing another song. 

Her stock of music was not great, but she 
remembered one which had been a favourite of 
her lover's, and sang it with much spirit and 
feeling. 

Herbert, in the meantime, seated himself 
by Mrs. Elliott and her sister-in-law and, 
when the fly was announced, left them all 
much pleased with his conversation, and anx- 
ious to renew their acquaintance. 

Bright visions flitted around the couch of 
Katharine, and she rose with a lighter heart. 



G D 
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CHAPTER V. 



A DIGRESSIOX. 



The Mordens were established in a house in 
Belgrave Square, and Emmeline was able to 
enjoy the gayest of the London season. Ladv 
Morden had a large circle of acquaintances and 
had the opportunity of taking her daughter to 
as many parties and balls as she could desire. 
Sir Edward was supposed to be living with them 
in town, but to be called away into the country 
by important occupations. Such was the fic- 
tion. The truth was that he came up to Lon- 
don once or twice during their stay, upon 
which occasions Lady Morden managed to have 
large dinner-parties every night, as well as a 
ball and concert. Frederick's presence was 
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indispensable and he was pressed into his mo- 
ther's and sister's service upon all occasions, 
when required. 

He rode with Emmeline in the Park and 
often found himself acting the part of dummy, 
while she was enjoying the conversation of 
more amusing companions than a brother. 

Lady Morden and her two children were 
seated in the breakfast-room. Frederick was 
apparently buriedin The Morning Posty while his 
mother and Emmeline were talking over their 
plans. 

" How is it, Fred, that we see nothing of 
your friend, Mr. Elliott ?" enquired Lady Mor- 
den : ^^ I cannot help fancying he is not well. 
Have you called upon him ?" 

" Oh ! he is well enough. I saw him yes- 
terday. You know his brother's dead, and he 
tells me he has lots to do. I don't suppose 
he'll turn up at present." 

" He might call, I should think !" returned 
his mother. 
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^^ He told me he had called and did not find 
you at home." 

^^ That is some days since. Being so great 
a friend of yours, and your fellow-traveller, 
too, I should think he might have ventured to 
call again ?" 

" Perhaps, he has reasons — " 

^* What do you mean, Fred ?" 

" Why, I don't know ; perhaps he is afraid 
Emmie may lose her heart to him, or fancy 
that he admires her." 

*^ How stupid you are, Fred !" rejoined 
Emmeline, pettishly. 

" He talks nonsense," said Lady Morden, in 
a voice which scarcely implied she so considered 
it, "as if such a thought was ever likely to 
have crossed his n ind ! Besides, he did pay 
Emmie a good deal of attention, only unfortu- 
nately the admiration seemed to be all on one 
side !" 

" Weil, I am glad to hear that it is not all 
on the other now, for, to let you into a little 
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secret about him^ he fell desperately in love 
with Elsie Seymour, when he was in Syria, 
and I'm not sure that he is quite out of it yetl 
But I thought I told you all about that in my 
letter from Beyrout." 

^^ And so, because he happens to have fallen 
in love with Elsie, he has given up visiting U8> 
This shows, at all events, that he has a guilty 
conscience,'' said Emmeline, laughing. *^ I am 
sure I should not have been able to discover 
hi^' admiration from anything he said. I 
wonder whether he was more eloquent with 
Elsie." 

*^ He is a capital fellow after all ! I was 
travelling with him for, let's see, six months, 
and we never had a squabble — not a word." 

" That was rather dull— I think." 

^' Well, I should like the fellow for a brother- 
in-law," said Frederick, surlily, *^ if he chose 
to propose to Emmie." 

" Thank you, Fred, for your permission. I 
don't fancy I shall ask you to select me a 
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husband, exactly I" exclaimed Emmeline, 
laughing yery merrily, ^^yonr friends are 
rather too slow f<»r me, I fancy. Slow and 
steady and very good tempered.'' 

There was nothing which galled Frederidt 
Morden so much as to be called slow, and she 
knew it. At college, he had always aimed at 
the distinction of being considered a fast man, 
and, by dint of ponderous attempts, had at- 
tained the via- media of a slow-fast man. 

Emmeline, perceiying that she had vexed 
her brother, immediately set about to smooth 
him down, for it would not answer her pur- 
pose to put him out of humour in earnest, as 
she was entirely dependent upon him for her 
rides in the park, and other amusements. He 
knew his power, and showed it, by growling 
out something about an engagement with a 
friend to dine at Greenwich, which would pre- 
yent his riding. Emmeline coaxed him round, 
and, after considerable waste of words, in- 
duced him to own that the promise had (mly 
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been a vague one, to go down, some day floon, 
to a white-bait dinner. 

" I wonder whether Elsie is in town V^ said 
Emmeline, to her mother^ when they were 
alone in the drawing-room. 

"We shonld have heard, I think, if the 
Seymours had come up," replied Lady Mor- 
den. 

" We might call and enquire at the hotel 
where they always stay." 

" Very well. I hope Elsie will give up her 
whims about her nurses. I trust she will have 
thought better of it while she has been away. 
It is shamefully cruel to her father and mother. 
I am sure poor Mrs. Seymour will break her 
heart !" 

" Oh ! mamma — I don't think that. After 
all, if she married, she would be just as much 
away from them ; at least, I am sure, if 1 were 
her husband, I should never consent to being 
long with such dull people." 

" For shame, Emmie ! It is quite different 
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marrying and setting up for a quiz^ in the 
shape of an old maid, dressed like a nun. Bo 
try and dissuade her from it, dear." 

^^ The idea of my dissuading Elsie from any- 
thing ! She would as soon think of flying as 
taking my advice. Why, dear mamma, I am 
the last person in the world to give advice. 
She would much sooner persuade me to turn 
into a little nun," pursued Emmeline, jumping 
up coquettishly to inspect herself in a mirror. 
^^ Should not I look pretty as a nun, with a 
black hood like a mantilla, and the white head- 
gear underneath ? That reminds me, by the 
way, that I never dressed up the doU for 
£bie^ as I promised. Mamma, I must go and 
buy a doll to dress up as an Elsine nun — I told 
her I would.*' 

*• What nonsense it is !'* said Lady Morden, 
as she rvise to leave the rooni. 

Late in the aiteroooo, Emiaeiine and her 
biv>:her lod^ in the Park. Her seal on horse- 
back w;iis aiiimirable^ and she wss weH-mounted 
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upon a thorough-bred mare, which showed to 
advantage, among the generality of park hacks. 
It was one of the days when the band played, 
and they proceeded towards the open space, 
already crowded with equestrians. Several 
hats had been raised and recognitions ex- 
changed, as they advanced along Botten-row, 
but, nevertheless, Emmeline remarked : 

"There seems nobody, to-day. I wonder 
how it is ?" 

" Everybody is listening to the band, I sup- 
pose." 

And, in truth, when they had stood, for a 
short time, in the vicinity of the music she ex- 
claimed : 

" Look there, Fred I — do you see ! No — 
not in that direction at all. Next to that man 
with moustaches, there I" 

"Why, it's Montagu, I believe, let us go 
that way," replied her brother. 

"Tes — we shall be nearer the music," re-. 



i 
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turaed Emmeline and forcing their way through 
the crowd of horsefly thejr were speedily re- 
cognized by Cecil Montagu^ who, as soon as 
he could pass the intervening equestrians, 
joined Miss Morden, and Frederick. 

^^He was mounted upon the same Arab 
which he rode, when Frank Elliott met him in 
the glen, at Thornwood, and his whole air was 
no less graceful and attractive than in the days 
when Elsijs and Katharine had yielded their 
hearty to his magic thraldom. 

At that very moment, while the crowd still 
separated Morden and his sister from Mr. 
Montagu, Emmeline chanced to glance at the 
pedestrian throng within Kensington Gardens, 
and among them, recognized Frank Elliott, 
who, haying caught sight of her, seemed rapt 
in admiration of her lovely figure, for she 
looked to p^ection on horseback. It gratified 
her coquettish heart to be seen by her incon- 
stant lover as she made a circuit near the place 
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where he stood^ and^ after a slight nod of reoog- 
nitioiiy joined Cecil Montagu, and rode off 
triumphantlj by his side. 

** Have you been out of London ?^ 

"I have been abroad. How are Lady Mor- 
den and Sir Edward ?' 

^^ Mamma is yery well, and papa too when 
we heard from him, but he is out of town/' 

'^ I need not ask whether you are enjoying 
the season? We shall, probably, meet to- 
night, at Lady Charles de Yore's, for I remem- 
ber that she Is a friend of yours. Are you 
going first to see the new opera ?" 

^' Oh, I so entreated Mamma to go, but we 
had an engagement to a stupid dinner party, 
and she would not be persuaded." 

^^ And I ought to have recollected that I 
have not seen you,'' said Montagu, addressing 
Frederiok, ^^ since your return from the East. 
You look sunburnt. I hope you enjoyed it ?' 

'' Oh ! yes," rejoined Fred, loutishly and as 
if pondering for a fast remark. 
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^^ Fred had a charming tour/' pursued 
Emmeline. ^^I cannot tell you how I envy 
him his wanderings. I intend to set off alone 
on some pilgrimage, if I can't persuade him to 
take me." 

^^What shrine shall you visit?" enquired 
Montagu, drily. 

'^ You know I have nerer been to Borne yet. 
I do so long to go. We are dreadfully stupid, 
stay-at-home people." 

<< Tou haye never even kept your promise 
of coming to Thomwood. I must try and per- 
suade Lady Morden, to-night," said Montagu, 
who had turned several times to reply to the 
numerous recognitions of his friends, and who 
yet seemed anxious to bear a little longer with 
what, to him, must have been insipid conver- 
sation. 

^^ Fred saw a good deal of the Seymours in 
Syria," remarked Emmeline, who was burning 
to say several things to her companion. 

^^ Ha ! are they in England ?" 
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" I believe so." 

"I am only just returned from abroad," said 
Montagu. "You were travelling with Elliott, 
were you not ?" he continued, addressing Fre- 
derick with perfect self-possession. 

" Yes, poor fellow, he only heard of his 
brother's death just before he got home." 

" I had not heard of it," rejoined Montagu, 
with the same coolness, adding, in a tone of 
the utmost indifference : " I suppose then, of 
course, he is not now in London V 

" Yes, he is," returned Emmeline : " for I 
saw him in the park, just before we joined 
you." 

" Ha ! riding, is he ?" he asked, care- 
lessly. 
■" No, he was walking in the gardens." 

" Did you kill any crocodiles ?" he enquired 
of Frederick. 

" One tolerable sized one. It was the 
greatest chance in the world. We were 
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coming down. I don't know whether yon 
know the Nile V^ 

" Oh, that tiresome crocodile story, pray 
spare Mr, Montagu I" exclaimed Emmeline. 

" Ha 1 your sister has heard it before," re* 
plied Montagu, good-naturedly, " and we 
must remember that ladies are not sportsmen* 
I am rather a crocodile fancier myself, so you 
must reserve the adventure until we are 
alone." 

Emmeline was v^ anxious to detain Mon^ 
tftgu by her side, for he was so universally 
known that it was pleasant, she thought, to be 
seen with him, and she might also have been 
desirous of making some discoveries touching 
his feelings towards Elsie or Katharine. 

"The Seymours, or rather Elsie, was de- 
lighted with all she saw," returned Emme- 
line, boldly making a dash ; " she wrote beau- 
tiful letters to her mother, who let us see one 
or two of them. I suppose you have heard of 
her scheme for the nurses ?" 
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'^ Something about it, not a great deal/' re« 
jdied Montagu. ^^ Stobieski met Mrs. Seymour 
the other day. I think you know him? I 
aee Ellingham there. I am a&aid I must join 
him presently, for I hare not answered a note 
he sent me." 

Making an excuse to ride away, he politely 
bade adieu to Miss Morden and her brother, 
to join some more congenial companions. 

" Montagu 1 Why, where have you been all 
this time ?" exclaimed George Estcourt, stop- 
ping him as he was approaching Lord Elling- 
ham. 

"Abroad. I came through Paris the day 
before yesterday." 

" How are they going on there ? I thought 
I heard you had been in Germany. Stobieski, 
by the way, told me he met you at Munich. 
What took you there ?" 

" I had not seen it for some years. It is a 
place which has been terribly over- rated ; the 
arts forced into premature existence without 
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any foundation in the sympathies of the people. 
No king can convert beer-drinking Bavarians 
into Athenians, whatever amount of public 
money be may lavish upon Glyptoteks and 
Pinakoteks. Come and breakfast with me in 
the Albany, to-morrow ?" 

Aud he joined Lord EUingham, a leading 
member of the cabinet, a man of sixty, still 
possessing all the vigour of youth. 

" Did you get my note, Montagu ? We want 
you to come in for Luxbridge. Mackworth's 
death deprives us of a vote, and, unless you 
come forward with your brother's interest, I 
am afraid we shall lose the seat.'^ 

" And you require me to forfeit my inde* 
pendence?" asked Cecil, laughing. 

" You ought to be in parliament,'' rejoined 
the minister: ^'you have no excuse in the 
world. We want your services. I am sure 
you will not refuse ; come, what say you ?" 

" Very well. I suppose I am in for it. My 
brother is not very well, I am sorry to find.'' 



^^ He never has been, Binoe I knew him." 

^^ Even for him, I mean," replied Monti^a. 

*' Nothing alarming, I hope ?" 

^' It was anything but a good account. I 
must go down and see him to-morrow, unless 
I hear he is better." 

*' Where is he ?" 

'' At Worthington." 

" Then go on and canvass Lnxbridge. We 
must have you returned." 

Montagu assented, and, after some further 
eonversation, took the opportunity of Lord El- 
iin^am's meeting with an acquaintance, to join 
Lord Charles de Yere and some other friends. 
While he was in the neighbourhood of the 
band, he saw Francis Elliott and, keeping his eye 
upon him until the music had ceased, watched 
his opportunity to ride forward and beckon to 
him as he approached the gate. Frank had 
already recogniEed Cecil Montagu and had 
almost made up his mind to avoid him. Lady 
Elliott had informed him of the oircumfitances 
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under which the engagement had been broken 
off) and^ while the shortness of their stay in 
town in addition to her brother's ^recent death, 
had interfered with Katharine's intended ex- 
planations, her careworn countenance and pallid 
cheeks had not escaped his observation, and 
had, not unnaturally, been attributed to Mon- 
tagu's shameful conduct ! Unfortunately he 
felt he could not, without excessive rudeness, 
avoid replying to the recognition. 

" Elliott !" exclaimed Cecil, in a voice of ir- 
resistible softness tinged with melancholy, as 
the other approached: '^seeing you here, I 
ventured to call you, for I have many things 
to explain. Where are you living ? In your 
chambers ?" 

" Yes — but I am not often at home, for I am 
much engaged." 

" You have lost your brother I A loss which 
you must feel very deeply. Pray tell me, how 
IS Lady Elliott, and, how is— your sister 1" 

"They are quite well," returned Frank, 
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with a look of surprise, as if he did not know 
how to interpret the question : ^^ as well as 
they can be under the afflicting circumstances 
of my poor brother's death." 

** But I must not detain you, Elliott !" said 
Montagu, perceiving that he showed signs of 
impatience, as if hesitating to prolong the con- 
ference : " only tell me at what hour I may 
venture to call upon you to-morrow, or if any 
other arrangement will suit you better ?" 

" I am much engaged," rejoined Frank, 
doubtfully, '* and I fear I cannot fix a time." 

** At what hour do you breakfast ?" asked 
Montagu, good-naturedly, '*or, tell me, if 
your business calls you to this end of the town, 
would not you come and breakfast with me in 
the Albany ?" 

Frank was touched with the extreme friend- 
liness of his manner, and replied less coldly : 

** Why, to tell you the truth, my business 
ia in my own neighbourhood, in Lincoln's Inil. 
But I should, of course, be delighted if you 
H 3 
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would give me the pleasure of your cjompany 
at breakfast ; or, perhaps/' he oontinued, after 
a moment's consideration, ^^ I had better come 
to you." 

*^ Very well ! Between nine and ten shall 
I say?' 

"Or I almost think I would rather call 
upon you later," pursued Frank, who pru- 
dently reflected upon the unpleasant predica- 
ment in which he might be placed in vindicat- 
ing Ms sister's cause at the breakfast table : 
"shall I eay twelve o'clock ?" 

" At twelve, I shall expect you. I aim de- 
lighted to see you looking so well after your 
travels* Farewell 1" 

Frank Elliott turned away from the inter- 
view pleased with Montagu, but half dissatis- 
fied with himself. He isaw him who a few 
months before had been the betrothed of hid 
sister ride off in that pride of manly grace and 
beauty which had assisted him in his art of fas- 
cination. With all his secret distrust ahd 
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jeslousy, he £3uad himself unable to ward off 
the magio inflaenoe of his spell, or to reject 
tiie being to whose unprincipled couduot he 
aitiibuted Katharine's pale cheek and sonow- 
ittg heart 

Until he returned to England, Frank had 
jlidged Montagu more leniently, than his 
mother's, letters adeemed to warmotb Whateyec 
he might hare felt upon fi^t reading them, th^re 
had been one who had known how to breathe 
% genial balm over the asperities which th^ 
iiewa of the breach had created inhifl^mind« 
What a holoeaoat must ahe have made of her 
own sufferings who could sacrifice pique and 
jealoui^ upon the altar of Au, haf^inesA whom 
she had loved I Yet so it was, thal^ !^^e's 
words had led Frank to think more favourably 
0$ one whmn all his friends, but Katharine^ ap* 
peored to have condemned uAhmrd. 

It is possible thajt the iresb incident of 
^dfirey's death may have tended: to disturb 
whatever resolutions he had formed, aod may 
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have lessened bis opportunities of confidkig kis 
doubts to his sister. Upon his return he found 
his family plunged into deep grief and he was 
tempted to defer a confidence which seemed 
misplaced at such a time. Not but that he. 
Mould have availed himself of a £EiYourabIe mo- 
ment had it occurred, but it so chanced that, 
during the lungle day when he was with Lady 
Elliott and his sister^ his time had been ab« 
sorbed by bis mother's affairs. She had profit- 
ted by the hours during which they were thrown 
together to insinuate her version of the story 
and, in a great degree, to weaken his former 
impressions. 

There was another circumstance which, in 
this interview had weighed more strongly with 
Frank than even his mother's anxieties, and 
this— to his shame be it spoken — was a feeling 
of jealousy, which had been awakened from the 
taoment when he had beheld his once loved 

Untline ride off in scornful triumph by 

'^*i fide. 
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He had never seen Emmeline look more 
winning and lovely than on that day I He had 
been watching her for some minutes before she 
caught sight of him and all his earliest ad- 
miration returned, as he observed her merry 
laughter. It had been a cruely but perhaps 
sot unmerited, cut, when she had coquettishly 
thrown him over with a glance. At that mo- 
ment he fancied that Montagu might ha ve become 
his rival in her affections, and he sighed and 
cursed his sad fate, wishing that he had never 
met Elsie — beautiful perfection that she was, 
tdo exalted for mortal dreams ! Oh ! that he 
had called oftener upon the Mordens ! How 
Billy of him not to have done so. He lamented 
having walked out. It was the first time he had 
shown himself in a place of public resort since 
his return, but he had felt the want of exercise 
and had ventured where he was likely to see — 
Emmeline ! He had seen her and he bitterly 
regretted it. 
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As he turned homewards he felt disgusted 
with life and siok at heart. 

^' Qive me back the wild desert !" thougjiti 
he : ^^ oh, that I were once again in the defiIea^ 
of Wady Wateer or among the rose-colour^, 
temples of Fetra I Give me back mj sick-bedi 
in the vale of JordaUi, with Elsie watching^ by 
my side !" 

Such were his thoughts as ho made his way 
through the parks towards the Oxford: andr 
Cambridge Club^ where it was his custonv. ta 
dine. 

He was a good deal perplexed as to tiie oonrse: 
which he ought to pursue with respect to Mon* 
tagu. He felt as if he had done wrong in. 
consenting to a meeting, without first oom- 
municating with his sister, and yet it would 
seem strange to break it off after havings ao« 
cepied it These thoughts worried him as he 
crossed the Green Park and, by the time he 
reached Pall Mall, he had almost made up hisr 
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mind to write a note postponing the visit, npon 
some plea ov other, until he had corretponded 
with Katharine. 

"Sir, there is a table by the window, 
yonder," said the officious waiter, as soon as 
Frank had inscribed his name for the seven 
o'clock joint, " the joint of Iamb has gone 
roiind, sir, but you are just in time." 

" Very well. Get me a * Globe !' " replied 
Elliott, as be made for the vacant place. 

" Elliott, I think ! How do you do ?" was 
the greeting addressed him by a youth seated 
at the next table. 

" I beg your pardon !" returned Frank, who 
did not instantly recognise his friend: "ah! 
Spencer, how are you ?" 

" Been with Fred Morden to the East, have 
not you ?" asked the other. 

"Yes, we returned ten days ago." 

" Fred looked me up the other day, but have 
not seen very much of him. Looks very jolly, 
rather sunburnt, perhaps." 
H 3 
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" I hope your sisterB are well V^ 

" When I heard from them. I don't often 
hear — fact is I don't trouble them much with 
letters." 

" You are liring in town ?" 

" Yes — reading law, or eating it." 

" In Lincoln's Inn ?"' 

"No. Temple — Inner Temple. Suppose 
you keep your chambers ?" 

" Yes — I intend to keep them and I hope to 
be called next term." 

** Hope Fred will look me up soon. Like to 
come and meet him, perhaps, at breakfast. 
Shall be glad if you would ?" 

Edmnnd Spencer^ whose sisters Grace and 
Agnrs shared Fred Morden's heart between 
them, was nalurally shy, and this may have 
led to his falling into the habit of dropping his 
pronouns, and jerking out his words as if he 
were sharp- shooting from a place of ambush. 
His awkwardness was, perhaps, made more 
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conspicuous by a certain juvenile vanity to 
shine and be considered. 

" I shall be very happy if I am in town,'' 
replied Elliott to his last question, ^^ but I am 
not certain about my movements. I may 
possibly go down into the country in a day or 
two. I have had some matters to settle, for we 
have been in great affliction." The latter part 
was muTiibled in a low voice. 

" Heard of it — yes — sad loss," rejoined 
Spencer. " Fred Morden told me." 
After a pause, Edmund continued : 
^^The Mordens have a box at the opera.- 
Ofteti go to the opera ?" 

" No : I have not been this year." 
" 1^0 — of course —forgot !" replied Edmuudy 
nodding his head with tlie approved expres- 
sion of melancholy. 

'^ Is there any new opera ?" enquired Prank, 
" Law !: of course. To night's the ue.\« 
opera !" 

" Are you going?" 
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*^^o; going to a party — two parties in fiiet, 
and so nerer took a ticket — great bore I" 

'^ I hear it is an unusually gaj season ?^ 

^^ YeBj rery tolerable^'' returned the youtb^ 
who bad only just left college, and had nerer 
seen a London season in his life befere*; ^^ go 
out a good deal — gf^g to Lady Charles de 
Vere's ball — know Lady Charla* de Yere ?" 

u Yes V' 

^^ Not going, I suppose ?" 

^' Oh, no ! No, 1 don't go out at all." 

*' Seen much of the Mordens ?" 

^' No— to say the truth, 1 have been quite 
out of the way of seeing anybody. I called, 
but without finding them at houie." 

And Frank turned, with longing eyes, to 
the evening paper, vainly hoping that his 
friend would leave him ta his own medita- 
tions, 

'' Not seen Eaimie then, I suppose ?" eon- 
tinned the other, in a tone which inspired 
Smiott with a secret desire to knock him 



down: ^\ hcids^ nnoorxamn w^ Miss Esimie. 
What a jolly nice girl she is I do you admira 

^ Eh V^ exelaimedf Frank^ fiaigning an abswt 
filL ^^ Who do you iBbOan ?" 

<' Emmie Morden — you know I great fiiends,, 
you know^ oloursi — brought up together almost. 
My sisters, always will have it there is soioe- 
thing in it — very thiek, together, you know, 
but nothing more — ^always great friends^ and 
that sort of thing. Ah^ she is a jolly girl, and 
no mistake, is Miss Emmie !'' 

Frank almost groaned under the infliotion, 
and, pretending to see something of interest in 
the paper, bent over it in hopes of discouraging 
any further discourse. This only succeeded 
for a short time, for, at the very first oppor- 
tunity afforded by his raising his head, the 
youth re-commenced : — 

" Almost time to be going — any message to 
the Mordens? Shall meet them to-night, I 
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expect, at the de Yere's. No message to Fred, 
eh? or to Miss Emmie ?'' 

Luckily this was a sort of farewell speech, 
for he soon took his departare, and left 
Elliott to ruminate in disgust upon his 
audacity in using, with familiar profanation, 
the name of one, to whom, an hour or two be* 
fore, he had felt himself unworthy to aspire. 

Feeling very wretched and out of sorts, 
Frank strolled homewards, to Lincoln^s Inn 
Fields. There, seated in his old chambers, 
amid his white calf bindings, he indulged in 
melancholy reflections and made wise reso- 
lutions. He need not have been so miserable 
all things considered. His prospects in life 
were better than they had ever been before. 
At his mother's death he was entitled to a good 
fortune and, during her life, was to receive an 
increased allowance. He had wisely deter- 
mined to prosecute his studies with c^iligence, 
and to embark bravely in his professional career. 
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He possessed talents which might not only en- 
sure successy but would afford him a reasonable 
prospect of distinction. Considering all these 
advantages attending his lot, it might seem 
unaccountable that he should give way to de- 
spondency, unless allowance be made for that 
perversity of the heart which scorns the 
daintiest foods in comparison with a single 
particle of the ambrosia which nourishes its 
self-esteem. Elsie had refused, and Emmeline 
had slighted him ! How much ' better than 
this, to have been drowned in the Cataracts, or 
to have died at Eyn-Sultaun, with Elsie at his 
side I 

" And then, after all, to be jilted and de- 
spised by Emmeline !'^ he thought ; not re- 
membering how faithless he had proved to* 
her. 
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CHAPTER VL 



POST NXJBIl^A PflCB^US. 



It oecarred to Elliott, when he awol:e on the 
following morning, that he had omitted ta 
decline^ his visit to Montagu, bat, upon re* 
flection, it seemed to him that perhaps after 
all, there might be no great harm in going. 
There was something strange in Montagu's 
having allowed so many months to elapse with- 
out seeking an explanation, bat then Frank's 
own absence may have been, in a great degree, 
the cause of this delay. 

^^And yet,'' Elliott asked himself, *^ why 
had he never taken a single step towards 
giving a favourable construction to those pas- 
sages ip his past life, which had been brought 



up. again&rt him? Why had he allowed the 
blot to suUj his fair Dame, if it wat in hi& 
power to eflface it ?" 

All these circumstanceE might have appeared 
eoaelusive againid; him, if there had not been a 
something in his voice and frank address 
which almost convinced Elliott that he still 
bved Sjtthanne^ If so, i£ seemed probable 
that he sought this interview with the ol^jeofr 
of affi)rding some explanatien, which conld, 
perhitps, only be off^ired. to. a brother. 

But then therej waa a seeond diffieultyi 
Suppoaing the explanation satisfactory,, would 
Kate still be willing to accept him ? It 
seemed possible that her heart might no longer 
hft fi^, after so long an interval I And yet, 
to judge by her pale cheek and cheerless look^ 
not very probable 1 

The question waa^ whetheor it would be safer 
ta call then,, or to defer until he could heu 
from his sister. 



\ 
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At break&st-time the poet brought a letter 
from the eountry, which we transcribe : 

<< Lockwoodj Tuesday J 

** Jume 2d, 18—. 

'' Mt deabest Frakk, 

'^ Although you haye not kept 
your promise of writing to me, I, at length, 
yenture to attack you with a letter. Mamma begs 
me to say that you haye neyer answered hers, 
and wishes to know whether the business with 
Messrs. Scott and Payne proceeds satisfsu^torily. 
She wants you to write to her about it soon if 
you can't come down here for a day, which she 
thinks would be the best plan, as things are so 
much better explained in oonyersation than by 
letter. I can only add my entreaties to hers, 
and beg you will do your best to come, dearest 
Frank, as I have a very great many things to 
tell you. I had uo time to talk with you in 
London, and now I scarcely regret it, as I have 

^_ 
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heard sometiiing which, I confess, adds greatly 
to my happiness, although not to my confi- 
dence in , for that was never shaken. Do 

yon ever see ? Is he in London ? He 

has, of course, forgotten me now^ and, if so, do 
not think I blame him. My conduct towards 
him showed such an entire want of that trust, 
which I have never once ceased to feel, that he 
was justified in forgetting me. Whoever he 
may marrj, or whatever becomes of him, he 
shall always have my prayers for his happiness ! 
I longed to tell you my feelings about him, 
and I am now happy to add that his innocence of 
the charges brought against him is proved 
beyond a doubt. That wicked woman, Madame 
Hoffher, who prejudiced Uncle Beginald against 
him, was forced to awn to her exaggerations 
(not to say more), when Mr. Lisle explained 
the true story, as he had heard it firom the 
month of the principal person implicated. I 
hAve written very hastily^ having been out 
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riding with my uuole^ a^d it.oiily wauls a few, 
minutes to post time. 

" Adieu, dearest Frank, with mamma's aod 
Mbry's best Iqto, 

" Your much attached sister, 

This letter decided Elliott to call on Mon- 
tagu and, after repairing, to the solidtorQ to 
whom Kate alluded in her letter, he returned 
to his chambers to prepare for his yisit to the 
Albany. 

In his letter-box he found two note% the 
first from Montagu, expressing his extreme 
r^ret at being obliged to postpone an int^r- 
Tiew which he deaired so ardently. 



^ My dear Elliott," he wrote, ** I ogmmK tdl 
you how T«edl fee) at being fiiraed to d^br 
the engagement wlaeh I made with yo u for ti» 
day, but I haip# jurt leeetred accMEttts of nj 
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Ittether's illnGss, which oblige me to •start off 
without delay. Excuse my hasty note. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Cecil Moktaqtt." 

The second epistb was a polite invitation to 
a perfectly quiet family dinner at the Mordens' 
for that day, apologising for the shortness of 
the notice. 

Frank accepted it and went. 

With a beating heart he drove to Belgrare 
Square at the appointed hour, dreading the 
reception which he should meet from Emme* 
line. For a moment he might have hesitated 
to accept the invitation, but his hopes soon 
prevailed over his jealousy, and determined him 
once again to embark upon his earlier enter- 
prize, as valiantly as if he had never been 
iittracted from his course, or, like the Arabian 
in the tale, made shipwreck against the mag* 
netic rock. 
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His palpitations became intense when the 
cabman rang the bell and overwhelming, when 
the powdered footman ushered him into the 
handsome drawing-room, but, in a measure 
calmed, when he found the room empty. He 
Walked about and looked at the books, orna- 
ments and pictures^ • 

Presently Lady Morden made her appear- 
ance and was extremely gracious, asking very 
warmly after Lady Elliott and Katharine. 

^' I wish I could persuade them," she said, 
** to come and spend a few weeks quietly with 
us at Alfreton, as soon as we return. You 
must promise me, Mr. Elliott, that you will do 
your best and endeavour to bring them — be- 
cause, you know, we count upon you, at all 
events." 

Frank was evidently supposed to be an eli- 
gible, and he could not help perceiving that 
his brother's death bad made a slight difference 
in Lady Mordents manner towards him. 

Frederick soon followed, and Frank began to 
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feel perfectly at ease, and as if he were one of 
the family. All depended upon Eoiineline I 
He dreaded her arrivah 

"Mother, it's very late," said Fred, "I 
don't know why they don't announce dinner." 

" Emmie is not down." 

" Why she was in from her ride long ago. 
I hare been round to Mayor's to look after the 
brown mare since then." 

" Perhaps she does not know the time," and 
Lady Morden rang the bell. 

Frank began to feel ill at ease. It was all 
Tery well to be on familiar terms with Lady 
Morden and Fred, but what was it all worth if 
Emmeline should be cold and distant ? 

At length the door opened, dinner was 
announced, and at the same instant Emmeline 
entered the room. She spoke indifferently to 
Frank, who had offered his arm to Lady Morden. 

** How late you are, Emmie I" said Frederick. 

" Am I ? I didn't know," she replied. 
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Frank who was in front| heard this as he 
was proceeding down stairs. 

^^ It is so awfully slow, Emmie, not to be 
down when one has anyone to dinner !" re* 
turned her brother, in a tone of displeasnre. 

^^ I did not remember that you had one of 
your friends dining here ; how am I to reool* 
loot ?^' 

^^ My friends indeed ! You are enough to 
provoke a saint " 

Emmeline burst out laughing, and ex- 
claimed : — 

^^ Saint Frederick the martyr I What a^ 
good idea !^^ 

Frank only overheard a part of the fore- 
going dialogue, for Lady Morden had drawn 
oflF his attention by oth^ remarks, but, when 
they were seated at the dinner-table, he saw 
the laughter upon Emmeline^s merry face, and, 
although he half believed himself the subject 
of her mirth, he felt that he admired her qnite 
as much as he had done nine months before. 
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During dinner Elliott observed that Emme- 
line never joined in his discourse with Frank 
ar Lady Morden, and that when he talked to 
one, she immediately turned to the other, and 
always endeavoured to hinder the conversation 
from becoming general. Occasionally, he ad- 
dressed himself directly to her, but she 
speedily threw him off upon one of the others, 
and succeeded, by her skilful generalship, in 
making him as miserable as she could have 
desired* 

"^ I suppose I need not ask you whether 
you are going to Lady Balclavis's ball, to- 
night. You don't go out to parties yet, I 
understand ?" remarked Lady Morden. 

" I have not liked to go out so soon !" re- 
joined Frank, who was, reminded of his com- 
panion of the previous day, aud continued, 
after a pause, ^* yesterday, at the club, I met, 
Mr. Spencer." 

** Oh 1 ah I Edmund Spencer !" exclaimed 
yoL, III. I 
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Frederick. " He told me he'd seen you. He 
was at a ball we went to last night. Capital 
fellow he is I'' 

**Well, I wish he would stay at Walcot 
among his dogs and ferrets I" replied Emmeline^ 
in a merry tone of irony, "he is quite out of 
his element^ at a London ball. You made me 
dance with him, Fred, and he waltzes atroci- 
ously — dreadful creature ! I was quite ashamed 
of him !" 

Frank was pleased with her satire upon one 
who had so recently excited his jealousy and 
wrath. 

*^ Oh I He is a right good fellow, say what 
you will, and I am sure you often used to 
dance with him at Alfreton, and ought to 
have known, by this time, whether he could 
waltz or not," wbs Fred's hasty rejoinder. 

"Perhaps I ought, Fred!" returned the 
girl, with a comical expression, " but, at 
Alfreton, one is glad to get an arm chair on 
castors, to waltz with, and my choice has 
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wually been between Mr. Edmund Spencer 
and yourself, you know 1" 

^^ He is rather too provincial in his manner, 
I certainly think," observed Lady Morden : 
** one's good friends from the country, do not 
always shine in London.^ 

*'No," replied Emmeline, cruelly, "I would 
give the world to see Grace and Agnes at a 
Jjondon ball, with their dowdy dresses and 
6tupid country airs. It might improve them, 
but in the meantime, by-the-bye, it would be 
awkward to be seea talking with them. I can't 
fancy them at anything beyond a Loughborough 
hall — poor girls !" 

Frederick was ready to burst with rage, and 
secretly vowed revenge. 

" You are hard upon them, Emmie !" 
answered her mother, who, although she was 
pleased at anything which might lessen her 
son's dangerous admiration for the provincial 
beauties, dreaded an explosion on his part 
I 2 
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*^ They are pretty girls. Did you see them, 
Mr. Elliott ?" 

" Yes. They are very pretty !" in a tone 
which implied that beauty was their only 
forte. 

" Not much besides, perhaps. We have 
always found them good neighbours, though," 
replied Lady Morden. 

Emmeline perceived that she had inflicted a 
wound upon Fred,and felt that she must set about 
to heal it before it rankled into any hostile 
demonstrations, and this may partly have ac- 
counted for her sudden amiability to Mr. 
Elliott, of whom she began a series of enquiries 
about his travels, and finally expressed her 
anxiety to see his drawings. 

When the ladies had left the room, Elliott felt 
sufficiently happy to be able to soothe Fred, 
who had been a good deal ruffled in the first 
instance^ by his sister's coldness to his friend, 
but who was allowing his wrath to simmer 
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down to a milder temperature, under the in- 
fluence of her subsequent attentions. 

When they went into the drawing-room, 
Lady Morden was alone, but Emmeline shortly 
made her appearance, dressed for a ball, to 
which she was going. In the meanwhile, her 
mother commenced a catechetical conversation 
with Elliott. 

" Did you know much of your poor brother ?" 

" Oh, yes, but it is several years since I 
saw him." 

^* I suppose he was a good deal older than 
yourself ?" 

" Nearly eight years." 

"He was in the civil service, I think I 
understood ?" 

" Yes." 

" How I feel for poor dear Lady Elliott ! 
I suppose, now, your brother must have been 
very well oif with his Indian appointment, as 
well as being the eldest son ?" 

" He had a very good appointment up the 
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eountry^ but his being eldest son did not make 
much difference, during my mother's life." 

^^ No ; exactly," returned the eateehiser ; 
^^ of course Sir Kalph would leave ererything 
to your mother, for her life, but then it wettld 
have gone to him at her death, or, at all eventey 
she would perhaps, have left most of it to 
him ?" 

^^ It would all have gone to him. It wasr in 
trust for the eldest son." " 

" Ah, yes ! For you, now, I suppose 1" 

"Yes." 

" It is a poor consolation for the loss of a 
brother !" said Lady Morden, as she secretly 
chuckled over her discovery : " but, of course^ 
you will give up your profession now ?" 

" No ; I intend to go on with it." 

" I should have thought that now you are 
an only son. Lady Elliott would enable you 
to give it up, perhaps ?" 

^^ So she would, I think ; but I fancy it ia 
wiser not to do so." 
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'* Why, certainly^ it might facilitate your 
obtaining some appointment. If you are am- 
bitious, you should go into parliament," 

All this was said by Lady Morden, in such 
an easy, off-hand manner, that it did not, in 
the least appear like over solicitude about 
Elliott's family or private concerns. 

When Emmeline returned, she addressed 
him nearly as graciously as she had done be- 
fore she left the dining-room. 

" By-the-bye," said Lady Morden, ** will 
you come with us to the opera, to-morrow T^ 

Frank was in ecstasies. 

As he returned to his chambers, he felt 
jealous when he thought of Emmeline, at the 
gay ball, surrounded by handsome and agree- 
able partners. 

On the following day he went to an earlier 
dinner at the Mordens', in order to accompany 
them to the opera. 

^< Mamma I" enquired Emmeline, in the 
drawing room, ^' did you see that paragraph in 
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the Morning Post to-day, about Lord Aloes- 
terr 

'^ Yes ; I am afraid he^s dying.*' 

^' What does, it say ?" asked Frank, rather 
eagerly. 

And he looked into the paper which was 
lying upon the table, and found this para- 
graph : 

'^ We regret to announce that the 'Eail of 
Alcester is seriously indisposed, at Worthington 
Park, his lordship's country seat. The state 
of his lordship's health is such as to cause 
considerable alarm to his numerous family 
circle." 

"That accounts for our not seeing Mr. 
Montagu, in the park !'' said Emmeline. 

** He will be Earl of Alcester before long, I 
should think," remarked Fred. 

Frank thought it better to be silent upon 
the subject of his interview and the note. 
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Notwithstanding these assurances, he could 
not help feeling a little disturbed by Emme- 
line's enthusiastic way of mentioning him. 

Miss Morden was much more conversational 
during this evening than the last. Frank had 
brought his drawing-books and she looked at 
them with evident pleasure, until they were 
summoned to dinner. Elliott's happiness in- 
creased as the evening advanced. In going to 
the opera, he sat opposite to her in the car- 
riage, and thought himself perfectly happy at 
being in the presence of one so lovely, and in 
truth, she did look very bewitching, as she 
said a thousand sharp and witty things, and 
kept them all up to her own pitch of merri- 
ment. 

Between the acts there were opportunities 
for conversation, and Frank had selected a seat, 
in the box, next to his beloved. 

" So you saw a great deal of my friend 
Elsie Seymour ?" said Emraeline^ 
I 5 
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" Yes, that is," returned Frank, uneasfly. 

" Yes, that is a very great deal I'' pursued 
Emmeline, mimicking him ; ^' don't you think 
her very charming ?'' 

" Very well." 

^^ I dare say you mean that. Are not you 
ashamed to pretend not to admire her ? I, am 
quite sure yoi did." 

" I admire all beautiful people." 

" I suppose you do, that is the very thing 1 
complain of." 

^' You shall have no reason to complain, in 
future," returned Frank, delighted at the 
opportunity thus offered him. Emmeline per- 
ceived her mistake, and looked serious for 
once. 

^^ I did not mean ' complain,' in that sense. 
I do not, of course, pretend to any right to 
criticise your actions." 

*'0h, Miss Morden, do not say so. It is 
cruel to retract the remark." 
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" I don't know what you mean," 

'^ I hope you will allow me to submit my 
actions to your criticism V^ 

'^1 shall be a very harsh and unpleasant 
critic. You had better not." 

^^ Be as severe as you like, but consent to be 
my critic." 

^^ I don't see how that will advance you I" 
said Emmeline, in a comical tone, which 
rather threw Frank out in his attempt to make 
a declaration of his feelings. 

" How your consenting will advance me ?" 

^^ How my criticizing and ridiculing your 
actions will advance you." 

" Should you be very severe ?" 

^^ I have not consented to such a thing, so I 
cannot possibly tell. Pray did Elsie Seymour 
consent to be your conscience-keeper as well as 
your nurse ?" 

" What do you mean ? Oh no I" replied 
Frank, with a slight expression of indignation. 
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" She did not ? Perhaps I may see her to- 
morrow. Can I take any message from you ?" 

This was said in a confidential tone as if she 
thought he were an admirer of Elsie's, and this 
yexed him still more. 

" Is she in London ?" he enquired, 

" Oh ! don't you know ? I should have 
fancied you would have known." 

"No." 

The rising of the curtain interrupted their 
further dialogue. During another interval in 
the opera Emmeline said : 

" I declare, mamma, I have seen that odious 
man, Mn Batesou, looking at us through his 
glass, and now he has left his stall and is 
coming to us, I am certain." 

" What an infliction I" 

*' That reminds me of our walk in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens," said Frank. 

" Do you remember that walk ?" asked Em- 
meline. 
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" Oh I perfectly,'' he returned, with a slight 
sigh. 

** And all you said ?^ 

" All you said," he rejoined. 

" Yes — but do you remember your abuse of 
Elsie ?" 

" No, no— but— '' 

" But — but you have nobly cancelled it — • 
have not you ?'' 

" I don't know what you mean ?'' 

" Will you tell me the truth ?" 

" Of course." 

" You have proposed to Elsie Seymour." 

Frank blushed up to his eyes, and, while he 
was pausing to concoct a reply, in came Mr. 
Bateson, and he thanked his stars for the re- 
prieve. 

"I am delighted to see you all here," said 
Mr. Bateson, *' enjoying this charming opera. 
Is this your own box. Lady Morden ?" 

" I have taken it for a month." 

" Well, I confess I am like a horse^" re- 
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turned Bateson, ^^ for I prefer a box to a stall. 
I don't mean a loose box, although there are 
some such. I shall often yenture here if you'll 
allow me," 

^^ To say the truth^ we have not availed our- 
selves of it very much," replied Lady Morden, 
evasively, and not feeling anxious to have Mr. 
Bateson's society thrust upon her every night, 
" and have generally let our box." 

"Is not Sir Edward in town?" enquired 
Mr. Bateson, wondering why he had never been 
asked to dinner. 

" No, he remains at present at Alfreton." 

" And your household, how is it divided ?" 
asked Bateson, thinking about the oook. 

"Sir Edward is almost alone. We have 
nearly the whole establishment in town." 

" And the cook ?" 

" No, we hire a Frenchman, Mr. Bateson, 
while we are in London. Is not that creditable 
to us ?" 

" Indeed it is — a Frenchman ! ah ! ha I" he 
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said^ refleoting how he oonld get invited to 
dinner : ^^ I hope to do myself the pleasure of 
calling upon you to<^ morrow^ Lady Morden.'' 

" Call at luncheon." 

'^ Yery well, I will do myeelf that pleasure, 
although I suppose luncheon is scarcely a meal 
at which to see the Frenchman in perfection." 

" Would you rather dine with us ?" asked 
Lady Morden, who had not strength to resist 
his pressing attempts. 

"I should, indeed, much like it — very 
much," he replied, eagerly, ^^ I will do so 
with pleasure. By-the-bye, you two gentle- 
men are just come back from the Nile. How 
did you like it ?^ 

" Pretty well," said Fred. 

^^ It is lucky you were not annihilated on 
the cataracts." 

^' How tiresome he is. I wish he'd go," said 
Emmeline, in a low voice to Frank. 

^^ And then you would teaze me agcun." 

" Teaze you, indeed I" 
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" I deserved it, I admit" 

" What I you oonfess to my accusation ?" 

" No— I don't know. If I did, could you 
forgive me V^ 

" There's nothing to forgive, nor do you re- 
quire my forgiveness." 

^* I am the best judge of that. To be happy 
I require it" 

" Do you remember once promising never to 
flatter, or talk nonsense to me ?" 

^^I do remember. I am not flattering. 
For my happiness I require it — pray grant it 
me?" 

" What I" 

" Forgive me for ever thinking of any one 
but you." 

This was said in a low voice, while Mr. 
Bateson was talking aloud to Lady Morden and 
Frederick. 

" Supposing, for fun, I say ' yes.' " 

" I should take your yes in earnest." 

" How in earnest ?" 
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" As a final * yes.' " 

" You would have no right to do that." 

'^ I should assume the right.'^ 

" Well then, I think I shall say ' no I' " 

*^ I should not believe it." 

^^ Oh come I you are driving me into a 
oomer." 

" Very well. Will you say a yes or no that 
shall decide my fate for ever ?" 

" Well, I must think — for the fun of the 
thing I shall say ^ yes' — I hate being a young 
lady. You must promise to take me to Italy, 
and any where I like to go^ and to do every- 
thing I like, and not require me to vow the 
obedience clause. I'll leave out that — I could 
not keep it if I tried, so it's no use pretending, 
is it ?" 

" No — Emmdine ! my be— Miss Morden !" 

^^ Oh, for Heaven's sake, don't make a scene, 
or I shall break it off !" 

'^ Tell me, may I call you Emmeline ?" 

" Well, I am not sure — I have not quito^ 
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said ^ jes' just yet Yon miist oome and aak 
me to-morrow. Come and meet me in the 
Park. Fred can mount you on one of our 
horses if you have none. So don't teaze me 
any more now, or they will be sure to over- 
hear us." 

Thanks to Mr. Bateson's disquisitions, their 
flirtation passed off almost unobseryed. When 
the curtain was again raised, Frank^s thoughts 
wandered beyond the Tyrolese mountains there 
depicted, to a fairy-land of his own, of which 
the lovely girl by his side was queen. When he 
came to reflect upon what had passed, he felt that 
he bad been hurried forward beyond all bis anti- 
cipations, and that he had actually made an off^ 
without intending it. He wondered at his au- 
dacity, but had only to look upon the sparkling 
countenance which he had admired from the 
first moment he had seen it, to congratulate him- 
self upon his imexpected good fortune. Had 
he forgotten Elsie Seymour now ? 

When there was another opportunity for 
conversation, Emmeline addressed Mr. Bate- 
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000, and thtn prevented Frank^s moaopoliziiig 
her society. 

^^We were shocked to see Lord Alcester's 
illness in the paper." 

*^ Little hope, I am told, of his recovery. 
A great hypoohandriac all his life I Our friend 
Montagu will come in for a good thing there^ 
and do it in good style. He is standing a con- 
test for Luxbridge, so we shall have him in 
Parliament again, if his brother recovers*'' 

At length the ballet was over, and Frank 
was delighted to find that Mr. Bateson's offi* 
cious politeness induced him to hand I^ady 
Morden to the carriage, and thus left him with 
Emmeline. 

"You will tell me to-morrow whether I 
may say ^ Emmeline/ dearest Emmeline 1" 

*' Oh, you naughty, quibbling creature I 
you have studied law to some purpose, I de- 
clare I" 

" Good night — ^Emmeline I'* 
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^^ There again I you have no right to call 
me so yet," 

" How cruel I Why even that Mr, Spencer, 
whom I met the other night, has the imperti- 
nence to talk of you as Emmie." 

** What a wretch I Well, you shall call me 
Emmie if you like." 

" Dearest Emmie I" 

" I never gave you leave to call me dearest." 

" Emmie ! Good night." 

" Au revoify to-morrow at five in the Park. 
Fred shall send a horse for you. I'll make 
him." 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



NOT OF THIS WOBLD. 



In a small, close room on the third floor of a 
house in a narrow court in Westminster, lodged 
Phoebe Elton, who had been busily engaged in 
preparing for her examination at the National 
Society's Training- College. She had not only 
been unfailing in her daily attendance at the 
school, but had worked almost without cessa- 
tion during her spare hours, at home. Latterly 
she had even given up writing to her friends 
at Cawthorne, unless it were an occasional note 
in answer to the long epistles which she re- 
ceived from William Perdon. The poor girl 
was bent upon a success which was to be 
crowned by no less a prize than the hand of 
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him whose heart had been so long and earnestly 
devoted to her. Many a time^ as she sat in 
the close dirty lodging, with its smoked walls 
and rickettv furniture, her books before her, 
and her head aching with incessant study, she 
would encourage herself to proceed by the 
thought of the little school-house and its tidy 
garden. 

As the day of the examination approaohed, 
she redoubled her efforts and often sat vp at 
night and, by the light of a dip<-candle, poured 
oyer her books and arithmetic, with a determinr 
ation that, if she failed, it would be from no 
lack of pains on her part. 

The time came, and notwithstanding a yio* 
lent headache brought on by sleepless nights, 
she succeeded to admiration. The nervousness 
which she had dreaded, seemed entirely to 
vanish, and her endeavours were crowned with 
success. She was complimented by the exam^ 
iners and bright appeared her prospects, when, 
for the last time she threaded her way from 
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the school in the sanctnary towards the narrow 
dusky court, where she lodged. Inspite of 
her aching brows and feyered pulse she could 
picture the dear old lane with its black and 
white cottages, its church where she should so 
soon be wedded, and the tidy school which 
WHS to be her home and the prize of all her 
labours. 

William Perdon had, at one time, intended 
to come to London, to be present at her ex- 
amination, and if successful, to conduct her 
down in triumph, or, if not, an alternative 
which he did not anticipate, to console her in a 
failure, which would be hii as well, for the 
good school master had no intention to relin- 
quish her, and would rather have thrown up 
his situation and have betaken himself to some 
more menial craft. 

As soon as Phoebe reached her little room, 
she closed the door and kneeling down against 
the bed, sobbed hysterically until she could 
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weep no longer. Her head ached yiolently , and 
die ky down and fell aaleep. 

It had been her ensfom to go ont to buy 
her provisiona, for die had no one to doit for her. 
She had acaroely made acquaintance with any 
of her fellow lodgers, excepting a' good natuied 
widow npon the same floor, who would often 
supply her with boiling water when her fire 
was out, and bring her some things finnn the 
shop when she went out for hn* own. The only 
other acquaintance she had, b^dca h^ scIkmA- 
feUows, with whooi she was not Terr compan- 
ionable, was a relation of William Pardon's, 
a kind old woman, who lired over the water, and 
who came from time to time to see her. Upon 
the day in question she had made no puichasea^ 
intecdicg to go out and get some little dain- 
ties for her cTening med^ after her return from 
the sehooL Her intentioa had been to trard 
down by railway to Cawthc-nie upoa the fol- 
lowing day. 
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When she awoke from her sleep the room 
was in darkness. She felt a chill upon her 
and^ when she got up to grope her way to the 
mantelpiece for the matches, her limbs 
trembled to such an extent that she reached it 
with diflSculty. 

She felt so ill that she ventured to creep to 
her neighbour's door and summon the good- 
natured little widow to her assistance. The 
old woman lighted her fire and put some water 
to boil, in order that she might make her a hot 
cup of tea, in the meanwhile sending her to 
bed. Notwithstanding these precautions, when 
the woman returned to her room in the morn- 
ing, she found her so much worse that she was 
at a loss what course to pursue with her. 
She was herself obliged to be out all day, hav- 
ing employment as a charwoman, and felt 
distressed at the prospect of this poor creature, 
in a high fever, being left all alone. What 
made it the more perplexing for the kind- 
hearted old thing, was ' that Fhoabe was not 

VOL. m. K 
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eyto in a state to think for herself. She was 
evidently in great pain, and constantlj ntter^ 
ing groans and meanings. 

Luckily the little widow knew that she was 
a pupil at the Westminster Training-school 
and determined to call upon the superintendent 
of the establishment, on her way to her work. 
The person to whom she addressed herself was 
utterly at a loss how to befriend Phoebe Elton^ 
when she suddenly recollected her friend Mary 
Thompson, to whom she immediately des* 
patched a note. 

When the note reached the House of Meroy 
in Bloomsbury, sister Mary was unfortunately 
out, but the messenger was directed to request 
that, in such a case, it might be opened by any 
of the other sisters. 

Pale and beautiful, in the simple dress of the 
sisterhood, Elsie sat in her private chamber 
busied once more in the toil of her own crea- 
tion. She had only returned within the last 
few days to London, after a painful struggle 
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with herself about leaying her home. This time 
her parents had made no resiitanoe, and she 
felt it the more keenly. Was it right after 
all? 

Her house of meroy was increased in its 
design, and included a hospital for the sick. 
The number of sisters was augmented, but, in 
her absence^ she found that Mary Thompson 
had taken an ell where she had allowed her an 
inch, and had greatly increased the religious 
discipline of the establishment Whether 
Ebie's own ideas upon this subject had under- 
gone any change or not, it is certain that she 
aeemed more distinctly to perceive the neces- 
sity of what had been done, and also the ex- 
pediency of doing it still more effectually. At 
the moment when they knocked at her chamber- 
door with the note, she was engaged in writ- 
ing a letter upon the subject of a chaplain for 
the institution, and after long balancing, had 
actually, addressed herself to Herbert Lisle. 
x3 
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The reader will excuse our lengthening the 
parenthesis in order to copy it verbatim. 

" House of Mercy y BlooimluryP 

''June, 18—. 

" Dear Mr. Lisle, 

" You will be surprised at my 
writing to you, but I think our friendship 
might plead my excuse, even were the subject 
of my letter not in itself suiBBicient. I am busy 
in extending my little establishment, and have 
determined, at last, to have a chaplain. I am 
too proud to confess that this is owing to any 
modification of my principles ot views. These 
have had to succumb to practical necessities in 
various instances, and I feel that it is better to 
yield with a good grace and to appoint an ear- 
nest chaplain at once. 

"Now, Mr. Lisle, seeing how far I have 
given way upon this point, to what an extent 
the dreams of Mount Sinai and Jerusalem are 
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iDfluencing my judgment, you must also make 
an effort. It is only upon this condition of a 
compromise that I venture to consult you. 
You must lay aside for a moment your high- 
flown notions, and choose for me a really sober- 
minded, earnest, hard-working clergyman, as a 
chaplain. I know of no person in whose 
judgment I could trust so well, or of whose 
sense of devotion, in making the choice, I could 
feel so confident. 

^^ When I speak of a compromise, I am not 
alluding to any desertion "^of principles, but 
rather to a modification of practice, and so long 
as the object of your choice is discreet and con 
ciliatory, as well as earnest, I shall be satisfied, 
for I do not pretend to investigate or controul 
his private theories or opinions. I am sure I 
may leave this in your hands. 

" So much for the purport of my letter. I 
do not suppose that there is any inmate of this 
institution who more needs the advice of such a 
chaplain as I have described, than myself. At 
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times the distinction between right and wnmg 
becomes so hard \o perceiye, that I feel the 
want of some one to pcHnt it out. Sometimes I 
long to conjure back the days in the desert 
when we conyersed of such things* I feel more 
than half inclined to consult you and^ after all^ 
why should I not ? I have long despised eon- 
rentionalities and can now afford to lay them 
completely aside. We are old friends and oaD 
never be anything more. My lot, please Qod, 
is cast for ever. I have undertaken, in true 
earnest, a toil which I will never forsake, and 
why should J, thus freed from the world^s law^ 
again place myself within its bondage ? This 
being so, I will venture to put the case to you : 
last autumn my father entreated me, for awhile, 
to forsake my institution in order to travel 
abroad with him, and I consented^ intending to 
rejoin it upon my return to England. Upon 
first coming back, I went home and spent a 
short time with my parents, and now I have 
left them to recommence what I must regard 
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IMS the purpose of my life. They said nothing 
to deter me from my scheme, but always spoke 
kindly when I yentured to mention it. This 
silence was, nevertheless, more eloquent than 
words, and I could easily perceiye how dis- 
tasteful my departure was to both of them. I 
can never efface from my memory the last 
evening at Dorrington, as my father sat and 
poked the fire to hide his emotions, and my 
mother occasionally left the room and returned 
with her eyes reddened with tears. Oh I that 
dear, dear mother, how she wept as she em- 
braced me upon the morning of my journey 
and yet, I had the heart to go I I had arranged 
to go, and I went. I promised to return for a 
visit, as soon as I had placed everything en 
iraiuy and I hope to fulfil it soon. 

'^Such is my case. Am I right or wrong? 
or is there any middle course I can pursue ? 
Tell me candidly, as the best friend I have ; for, 
as such, I venture to consult you. 

<< I need not tell you that I write all this in 
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the very deepest confidence, since you wiB 
understand that it conld not be otherwise. 

^^ Belieye me always to remain 
" Yours most fidthfully, 

" Elsib Sltmour.^ 

She had Just concluded the letter when the 
message was brought her. She did not wait to^ 
address her epistle to Mr. Lisle but, finding 
there were no sisters disengaged at the mo^ 
ment, immediately started off to the humble 
lodging in \\'estmin8ter, where the Cawthome 
maiden was languishing under the effects of a 
violent fever. 

The bearer of the note having been allowed 
to accompany her to the lodging, she was able 
to send her back to the House of Mercy for a 
supply of such remedies as she deemed neces- 
sary, and for the medical attendant as soon as 
he could be despatched. 

Klsie smoothed the sick girPs pillow and 
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tratohed by her side, awaiting the advice of the 
doctor. When he had seen her and prescribed , 
she continued to sit by the couch, giving her, 
from time to time, the cooling draughts which 
he had recommended. 

Fho&be spoke wanderingly and called for 
William, and exclaimed : 

** save me, William, save me from John- 
son !" and then she said rapidly, " take me 
home to Cawthorae !" 

" Cawthorne !'' said Elsie : " Cawthorne is 
in Gloucestershire !'^ 

"Gloucestershire! Yes! yes 1'^ 

" To Mr. Lisle.^^ 

" Mr. Herbert, good gentleman !" 

And twolittle tears trickled do vvn Elsie's cheeks 
as she heard hid praises uttered by the sick girl 
in her delirium, for her heart assented to the 
truth of what she said. 

Late iu the day another sister came to relieve 
Elsie, who walked h )me on foot to the House 
of Mercy, protected from recognition by her 
K 3 
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dresfl. As she crossed a street ia the vicinitjr 
of Coyent Gbrden, a gentleman on horsebadc 
nearly rode over her. It was Frank Elliott 
starting off to meet Emmeline in the Park- 
Forgetful of the humble sister who nursed him 
in the tent at Eyn Sultann, he was now radiant 
with health and spirits : she was pursuing her 
life-long toil. 

On returning home she added a postscript to 
her letter to Herbert Lisle, informing him of 
the condition of the Cawthome girl whom she 
had nursed. 

Her hours were fully occupied with her 
yarious duties which eyen intruded into the 
watches of the night, but neyertheless there 
were moments for calm meditation. Often- 
times as she sat, at midnight, by the bed of 
sickness she was incited to reflect upon herself 
and her condition. Death is a monitor which 
she was frequently required to witness. Her 
occupation was too entirely religious in its 
character to be long seyered from faith. 
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When she oame personallj to attend day 
and nighty by the beds of the sick and dying, 
■he was led to understand the urgent appeals 
of the sisters for an increase of religions dis- 
cipline. She was often called upon to read and 
pray by the bed of some poor penitent panting 
for reconciliation with an offended Grod and 
only faintly apprehending the mediation of 
the Saviour. 

^^ Tell me something about Jesus Christ and 
His dying for poor sinners ?" was the request 
which once met her ears : ^^ will Jesus Christ 
save me ?" 

And she felt utterly bewildered in the pre- 
sence of that poor dying sinner, for she could 
not answer. She read and prayed, but the 
poor creature was seeking words of consolation 
from her own heart and she discovered that she 
had not herself yet learnt the great mystery of 
the cross. The penitent died calling upon the 
Lord to save her, and, no doubt, as once upon 
Mount Calvary, He again heard the prayer of 
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«gony, but how terrible to the sister who had 
watched beside her couch without the power of 
a£fording consolation I Poor Elsie knelt by 
the death- bed and prayed from the depths of 
her soul that God would guide her to the 
truth. 

For days the impression dwelt strongly upon 
her, and, whenever she sat watching bj sickn 
beds, she spent the hours of silence in me- 
ditating and beseeching God to enlighten her 
by Hi Spirit. 

She returned daily to the lodging of Pho&be 
Elton, whose fever abated under the treatment 
iihe received and the constant care bestowed 
upon her by the sisters. 

Elsie vras surprised at not receiving an 
answer by return of post from Herbert Lisle 
and made up her mind that he was not at horrie. 

Her time was now so apportioned that not a 
s>ingle moment was lost. When not called up 
in the night she would be dressed by six and, 
after devoting a short time to meditation and 
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prayer — which was her newly acquired habit — 
she would transact the business and plan the 
daily routine of the establishment. She placed 
eyerything upon the most methodical footing 
and made it her endeavour that all the 
machinery should be as regular as clock-work. 
Ever since her return to England she had been 
occupied in the extension of the institution. 
In her absence she had been content to let it 
smoulder on in a modest unattractive form, 
but now that she was once more able to over- 
look its details and, by her genius of rule, to 
command success, there was no farther reason 
to limit the undertaking. 

When she had devoted a certain time to 
these general affairs of the society, she spent 
the rest of the day in qualifying herself for her 
task and, in pursuing her laborious duties. As 
a means of fitting herself for her employments she 
was wont to attend the hospitals and not only to 
examine every form of disease but to witness 
complicated and paiuful surgical operations. Sha 
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learnt the art of dressing woonds and 
ampotated limbs^ and so brought her amasiiig 
powers of mind to master those yarioos details 
to which ordinary hospital nnrses only become 
inured through years of constant practice. 

After this seyere initiation, the hours spent 
in yisiting sick-beds came almost as a species 
of relaxation, since in many cases they allowed 
her time for calm reflection. Few women 
could haye borne the mere physical exertion 
which she daily imderwent and, of those, how 
small a number would haye been able to endure 
the close confinement and foul atmosphere of 
the squalid sick-rooms, which it was her habit 
to yisit; at least, with the slight training which 
she had undergone. 

The desertion of her parents often rose be- 
fore her mind, during the long hours bpent in 
these scenes of wretchedness, but she generally 
contrived to banish the thought. The life 
which she had led, at home, had been one of 
comparatiye uselessness and frivolity. Her 
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mother's delight had oonaisted in paying a 
nmea of viBlts, displaying her daughter's 
talents and living^ so to say, upon her acoom- 
pliihments. During the short period they re- 
mained at home, the house was filled with 
guestSy who courted and flattered Elsie, and 
almost hung upon her words. There were, 
certainly, schools to teach, and a few cottages 
to yisit, but nothing to afford her any real, 
absorbing, occupation. It was a life of inani- 
ties and playthings, and she felt called to 
higher pursuits, and created for some more 
glorious enterprizse. True, she might have 
married, but, in that case, she would hare 
deserted her home as entirely as she had done 
now. She could have married and there was 
one whom she, possibly, would have married, 
had the choice been in her hands, but it was 
in God's, and she was still free ! It was, per- 
haps, better so ; but then she had left her 
parents, and, at times, the thought weighed 
yery heavily upon her conscience. 
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One morning, she sat, as usual, in her little 
room, writing letters and giving orders, when: 
sister Mary, happening to come in upon other 
business, ventured to ask whether she had 
thought any more of her suggestion about the 
chaplain. Elsie evaded the question, but felt 
vexed when she recollected that she had re- 
ceived no letter from Mr. Lisle. 

While sister Mary was still in the room, one 
of the lay sisters came and announced that a 
gentleman had called to see Miss Seymour, and 
that he was waiting below in the public par- 
lour. She went down, and was more pleased 
than surprised, to find that it was Herbert 
himself. He had never seen Elsie in the 
dress of her sisterhood, and failed to recognize 
her as she opened the door, but, the next mo- 
ment, he thought that he had never seen that 
stately figure aiid Minerva face, look half so 
beautiful. 

" Mr. Lisle I" she exclaimed, ^' I half 
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hoped that it was you. How very kind of you 
to come.'' 

" I tried to answer your letter/' he replied ; 
^^ I ought to have answered it, but I could not, 
and so I came myself." 

Elsie stood before him graceful and digni- 
fied, as in days of yore, but with a shade of 
that humility which became the sister of 
mercy. Her auburn tresses were concealed, 
but the costume which she had adopted, set off, 
to advantage, the pale beauty which, to Lisle's 
eyes, seemed well suited to a heroine of the 
cross. 

She did not invite Herbert to sit down, and 
both stood, as if hesitating, for an instant, to 
commence upon the subject of the visit. 

" It was bold in me to write to you," she 
said, " and I certainly think I should not 
have ventured upon such a step, had I thought 
it would give you this trouble, and bring you 
up to London." 
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^^ Ohy Mis8 Seymour, do not say 8o." 
^^ I am a sister here, you know. I drop the 
Miss Seymour. I am sister Elsie." 

^^ Sister Elsie I'' returned lisley with a slight 
thrill ; for while he was admitted to call her 
by the cherished name, the barrier seemed 
stronger than ever between them ; ^^ how good 
of you to consult me. Do not call it troubling 
me. I would haye gone to Mount Sinai upon 
such an errand." 

^^ Can you tell me of a chaplain ?" 
<< My brother-in-law would have suited you 
admirably, but, unfortunately, he has a living 
and is married, but I think I know of one, of 
the same devoted piety and zeal, and as ocm- 
oiliatory as he is, whose only fault would be 
his age. He has not been long ordained." 

'< That would be a fault," replied Elsie; << in 
a sisterhood where we may have young, and, 
perhaps, romantic girls, we ought to have a 
man of tried character and long experience. 
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But, tell me, before we go on ; tell me how 
you haye judged my case ? I eanuot any 
longer delay hearing your decision.'' 

Herbert had, perhaps, longed to put off 
answering the question about herself, and ihto* 
eeeded, with some hesitation and after a paute, 
during which his eyes were bent upon the 
ppund : 

(< Perhaps the chaplain, whose nomination 
you ventured to place in my hands, would be 
better able to adrise you than I can." 

^^The chaplain ? No— *tell me yow de- 
cision.'' 

^^ Were there no home duties ? No duties 
in the daily .Ufe, to those who gave you birth 
and cherished you in your earliest years ? . To 
those around home, the tenants, the villagers, 
or the school? Duties, not great and am- 
bitious, but obvious, humble and near at 
hand?" 

^^ Listen to me, Mr. Lisle. My life was like 
one long scene of dissipation. I lived to shine 
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in brilliant and literary society. I was eourted 
and flattered for talents which are utterly des- 
picable in themselres. I could write and com- 
pose and might, as they told me, have earned 
a reputation as a poet or an authoress. As to 
visiting the villagers, I did so, and superin- 
tended the school, but these things are no 
occupation. My parents almost live upon 
society, and I was taught to do so too. The 
line of duty was hard to perceive. I had long 
felt the emptiness of all my pursuits and the 
need of some higher aim, and, by degrees, my 
views seemed to centre in this particular design, 
which suited the whole bent of my mind and 
called its every faculty into active exertion. 
Oh ! if you knew the happiness of such a life 
after the vain frivolities of an aimless exist- 
ence !" ' 

" There is something, no doubt, in what you 
say," returned Lisle, ^^ but do you not forget 
your duty towards your parents ? a duty which 
nothing can over- rule." 
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" I have their permission — it is not disobe- 
dience ; but you mean that I ought to remain 
at home with them. Supposing I were married 
— which is, perhaps, their wish, I could not 
always be with them then'^ 

*^ No," said Lisle, who involuntarily faltered 
in a conscience-stricken tone, ^' no, but you 
would often be with thpm. As they get older 
they will need a daughter's care." 

" You are right," returned Elsie, in a sub- 
dued voice, " I intended paying them frequent 
visits. Tell me what you would have me to 
do?" 

*^ I would leave the decision in their hands." 

" They would reply as they have done, and 
beg me to proceed with my scheme." 

'^You have not laid it before them as I 
mean." 

" As I did before you ?" 

" Yes." 

Elsie was silent for a minute, and then conti* 
nued in an altered tone : 
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^^ You must pay them a visit My father 
will be so pleased to renew his aoquaintance 
with you. Pray how is your uncle^ Mr. Wins- 
low ?" 

" He is very well. I brought him to Lon- 
don with me and he is gone with our Caw- 
thome schoolmaster to find your patient, our 
future schoolmistress. Will she be well enough 
to accompany her lover down ?^^ 

" In a day or two.'^ 

My uncle was too shy to come here^ or I 
might have ventured to ask to see your in- 
tended hospital." 

" He is most welcome. Pray bring him. Is 
he remaining in London ?" 

'^ For some time. Notwithstanding his age, 
he appears bent upon studying theology, in 
hopes of being ordained." 

'' When will that take place ?" 

^'It will be sometime hence, I should fancy." 

" Could my chaplaincy be supplied until 
then ?" 
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" Would you think of such a thing ?" 

^^Next to his nephew, I think he would be 
as good an adviser as we could haTCi" she said, 
laughingly. 

Herbert did not reply, and she seemed to 
regret her speechi 

^^ Of course, I am not in earnest," continued 
Elsie, smiling : ^^ however, if you should hear 
of a chaplain such as I described to you, pray 
let me know, for I am in immediate- want of 
his assistance." 

"I will write to my cousin to-night; he is 
certain to give good advice." 

" And inform me of the result. Farewell, 
Mr. Lisle," she continued, seeing that he made 
a movement to terminate a conference which, 
however willing he might have been to prolong, 
seemed to be withdrawing her from her occupa- 
tions. ^^ I have not been disappointed in my 
appeal to you in my difficulties, and I cannot 
sufficiently thank you for your advice. I have 
kept the agate cross.'' 
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^^ And it has budded like Aaron* s rod !*' ven- 
tured Herbert." 

" It points to a way which was new to me." 
" And you are following the narrow path." 
'^Fray that I may be enabled to do 430. 
Farewell." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



LTJXBRIDaB. 



It was the day of the Luxbridge election. The 
little town was hung with flags, and boughs of 
oak and laurel, to indicate the politics of the 
householders. Gay as was the appearance of 
the principal street of the usually quiet bo*^ 
rough, it was as nothing at all in comparison 
with the noise and bustle of the market-place, 
where the polling-booths were erected. Of the 
two principal inns^ where the committees of the 
respective candidates held their sittings, one 
was in the market-place itself, and the other in 
a street leading from it. The party colours of 
Luxbridge had been, firom time immemorial, 
blue and pink, the conservatives having appro* 

VOL. III. L 
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priated the former, and the liberals the latter 
colour. 

The borough was placarded in all directions 
with the names of the candidates and their ad- 
dresses, with squibs, and even caricatures. '* Vote 
for Lord Lisle, the farmers' friend/' for there 
was a large agricultural district included 
within the borough, and it was there that 
Lord Portaldowne's chief interest lay. " To 
the independent electors of the borough of Lux- 
bridge," was to be seen on papers, white, blue^ 
and pink. 

The hotel in the market-place was called the 
Portaldowne Arms, and a gigantic blue banner, 
supported by huge branches of oak on either 
side, proclaimed the fact of its being the head* 
quarters of Lord Lisle and his committee. Let 
us intrude for a moment within its sanctum 
and, entering the long room, of which the table 
was piled with registers, returns, squibs, hand- 
bills, placards, addresses and cards, see how the 
ground lies with the blues. 
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At the farther end of the room stood a good 
looking youth with fair hair and a faint at- 
tempt at moustaches. This was the young 
man who was willing to learn to be a legislator, 
but who did not appear to have much know- 
ledge of the subject at present. Luxbridge 
was considered a good place upon which to 
practise representation. He rather hoped to 
take it quietly, and it was an easy constituency, 
as constituencies go now a-days. When his. 
father had suggested his coming for^^ard he 
had made no diflBiculties, for he knew that, 
however great a bore, it was undoubtedly the 
right thing to be in parliament, and he went 
through his canvass like a man. 

He felt very anxious about the returns, and 
was making ear;or enquiries of one of his agents, 
who had just been occupied in getting up some 
ticklish votes. The fact is that there were 
some people who called themselves chartists, in 
Luxbridge. They were few in number, and were 
L 3 
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to violently opposed to the rest of the liberal 
interest as to be willing, for the sake of defeat- 
ing it, to form what the whig paper termed an 
" unholy alliance with the tories." The agent 
in question, in whom the reader will recog- 
nise an old friend, was the very party employed 
to bring about this desirable result. 

Mr. Alfred Johnson did not remain long 
with his patron at Winfield and, having passed 
his examination and found an opening at 
Luxbridge, his father had established him 
there. The election oflfered a noble field for 
the exercise of his genius, and he showed him- 
self in everyway worthy of the retainer, which 
he received from the blues, by the activity and 
unscrupulous zeal which he displayed in their 
service. 

" Have those fellows all polled ?" enquired 
his lordship. 

** Not all, my lord ! there is one of 'em ttiat 
I couldn't blarney into coming, say what I 
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^urould, and he is a kind of leader among them. 
He stioks to the charter. I ventured to go the 
Jength of saying, you were for the charter.'* 

" The deuoe you did ?" 
o <^ The Magna charter. It is all one." 

^^Well, that is a joke, and what did the 
fellow say ?" 

" He won't come without your lordship will 
tell him yourself, that you are good for the 
charter, I can't see any harm mysdf in your 
saying it." 

^^ My good fellow I I can't say such a thing 
as that." 

"Can't you? well I'll just try the fellow 
again. I've thought of a dodge. He helieves 
me to be a chartist, I know. I'll tell him we'll 
stick up the five points on our colours, and 
I'll promise him a chartist speech, if we 
get in.^' 

" How is the polling going on ?" 

" It don't look quite so good; I hope we may 
get up a bit If I had had my way I know 
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how I could have shut up near two score of 
their votes. The register has been very badly 
looked after." 

" I think 1 shall go back to the booths.^ 

"You wont give in, my lord, and think 
better about these chartist fellows ? It's no 
harm, ye know — all fair." 

" No, no. I can't do that." 

'* Will you come and tell them you're good 
for the five pints, that's all I want." 

" Five points ?" 

" Five pints, pints of beer or ale, you know ; 
there is no lie there." 

" The deuce take it ! I can't do it, indeed I 
can't !" 

And he left the room with a slight show of 
annoyance. 

" I'll do it for him fast enough. Lor bless 
us ! I'm not quite such a muff as all that !" 
muttered Alfred Johnson as he followed the 
candidate downstairs. 

Within the precincts of the town the laurel 
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branches and pink flags certainly preponderated 
oyer the others, but, around the arched door- 
way of the Portaldowne-Arms and within its 
yard, was a throng of sturdy farmers, who 
cheered Lord Lisle as he descended among 
them, and who accompanied him with vociferous 
acclamations as he advanced towards the poll- 
ing booths. 

In front of these booths stood the hustings, 
and thither the liberal voters proceeded one by 
one from the poll, and received the courteous 
thanks of their candidate, Cecil Montagu. 

The town clock was marking the hours, and 
its bands were approaching the decisive mo- 
ment. The numbers of the rival candidates 
were sufficiently balanced to create an intense 
interest in all concerned, and the crowd of 
blues and pinks around the booths, stood 
cheering or groaning as each elector polled his 
Tote. 

There were several anxious faces at the 
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place where Cecil Montagu was oonyersing 
with his principal supporters. He alone looked 
as calm and unconoerned as upon any ordinary 
occasion. 

'' I received jour note/' he said to one of 
his committee, who was among the most in- 
fluential of his supporters, *^ but I eould not 
well arrange to go to Dorrington last night-*-* 
to my regret.'* 

" You must come to-night. We are quita 
alone. I regret to say that even Elsie is not 
with us." 

" No ? where is she ?" 

^^ In London, but it is a sore subject. If you 
do not mind a dull dinner with no one but our- 
selves ? Or I will ask some of your supporters 
if you like ?" 

"No, no, I beg you will not. I would 
rather be perfectly quiet." 

" In that case I shall wait and drive you 
back in my carriage." 
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** You look tired, Seymour, with your ex- 
ertions in my behalf. I cannot sufficiently 
thank you for the trouble you have taken.'' 

^^ So long as we succeed, I don't care I" re- 
joined his friend. " What are the numbers ?" 
he enquired of a stout red-faced little man. 

^^ This is the last return : a quarter past 
three." 

Montagu 240 

. Lisle 229 

" That's well ! What a near run it is ! 
Have you seen this return ?" he continued, as 
he handed it to Montagu. 

**They are getting up their votes now a 
bit," rejoined the red-faced gentleman, " they 
have got a lot of chartists, those fellows down 
in the Tanneries. That rascal Johnson has 
done a deal of work among those fellows, I'm 
told," 

h 5 
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** Do you mean to saj the chartists vote for 
the tory ?^' enquired Mr, Seymour. 

" It ought not to haye been so. It is bad 
management^ no doubt, but it is so T' 

" Bad job !" exclaimed Seymour, gloomily. 

" I have not seen you,'^ said Montagu, in a 
voice to cheer him in his despondency, " since 
your return from the East. I long to hear of 
your travels." 

*' Ah ! I wish Elsie were at home, to tell you 
of them," returned Mr. Seymour, still more de- 
spondingly. 

" I just saw the Mordens in town — Miss 
Morden and her brother," pursued Montagu, 
perceiving that his former attempt was unsuc- 
cessful, in dispelling the gloom from his com- 
panion's face. 

" Ah 1" but even they were so connected in 
his mind with Elsie, that he was forced to 
pause ere he could reply. 

In the meanwhile, the little red-faced gen- 
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tleman, who had been away, returned with a 
paper, saying : — 

" Fresh return, sir I Half-past three. 

Montagu 244 

Lisle 241 

" Bad business this. They Ve been getting 
up the chartist votes, I expect. I saw that 
blackguard, Johnson, with a lot of fellows^ 
yonder. They've pretty near exhausted them 
now, I take it." 

^ In the meanwhile, Lord Lisle had been 
walking among his supporters, and bad returned 
towards the inn, \?hen Johnson came and in- 
formed him that he had polled several of the 
chartists. 

" A close shave, my lord, but we'll do it 
yet. Only let me look up the registration, 
next time, and see if I don't manage things 
better. I promise your lordship I'll make it a 
pocket borough. D'ye twig, eh, my lord ?'* 
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His lordship understood that the knave 
wanted to supplant the present tory agent^ 
and have the whole thing in his hands, hut he 
felt loth to make a promise, which he did not 
see his way to fulfil. 

"There are more yoteS| my lord, that no 
one can secure but myself ; d'ye twig, now, 
my lord. Every one for himself, my lord, yoa 
understand, in this world I Look at yonder 
clock — eh V^ 

" D the fellow !" muttered the wretched 

candidate. " Hang you, my good fellow, I'll 
pay you well — any sum you like — only, by 
Jove, get up these votes, quick, quick !" 

" Scarcely more than twenty minutes now, 
my lord !" returned Johnson, coolly pulling 
out his watch with one hand, as he scratched 
his head with the other : " like being hanged 
almost, ayn't it? Ever seen a man hanged, 
my lord ?" he continued, in his free and easy 
tone. 
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** Confound the fellow !" muttered his lord- 
ship, in despair. 

** Lord Fortaldowne might manage it very 
well, you know, my lord," said the young 
attorney, in a calm, meditative tone, ^^ he 
might — a word from him, eh ? I must go and 
see for the quarter to four return for your lord- 
ship." 

** Come, I'll get you what you want, if 
you'll secure the election — ^no nonsense." 

" Word of honour, my lord ?" 

" Yes — I'll promise it." 

" Done !"' 

And off he bolted, to secure his prey. 

A quarter to four. 

Montagu 249 

Liflle 243 

" Capital !" said Mr. Seymour, as he brought 
the return to his friend : "we are all right 
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now. They have only polled two votes dnring 
the last quarter of an hour, and we have got 
np five. We are secure I All right, is not it, 
Timms?" he continued, as he turned to his 
little red- faced friend. 

" Yees," said the little man, with a signifi- 
cant wink, ** I'll get our fellows ready for a 
good hearty cheer. I suppose, Mr. Montagu, 
you'll make them a bit of a speech from our 
committee-room window ? It is usual.'* 

The hand of the clock was rapidly approach- 
ing the decisive moment. There seemed to be 
a good deal of bustle round the booth. 

" Getting up a few votes," said Mr. Timms ; 
" but they won't catch us up. We are all 
right !" 

The clock appeared to go too slowly, but at 
last it struck the hour of four, and Mr. Timms 
had already taken off his hat to lead the 
glorious applause, when their ears were greeted 
by a deafening cheer from the blues around 
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the polling-booth. Mr. Timms ran for the 
return, and, to Mr. Seymour's eonsternation it 
stood thus :— • 

Lisle 253 

Montagu 2o0 

Majority 3 for Lord Lisle.. 

Cecil Montagu showed not one sign of an- 
noyance, but, after shaking hands cordially^ 
with such of his supporters as stood around, 
offered to make a speech from the inn windows, 
in order to mitigate the despondency of his 
party. 

Arm-in-arm with Mr. Seymour, and accom- 
panied by others, he walked towards the 
Flying Horse, and was well hooted by a small 
knot of blues, upon his way. 

The defeated party congregated around the 
inn, and their candidate stood at the balcony^ 
before the open window, ta address them.. 
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^^ Gentlemen/' said Montagu^ in the cour- 
teous flowing Btyle of oratory, at which he waa 
an adept, ^^ I confess that the result has tak^ 
me by surprise. We were, all of us, confident 
of success ; it may be, we were too confident, 
but let us not be disheart^ied by failure— -de- 
feat is, sometimes, the prelude to victory, and 
I am persuaded that it will be so with you." 

His audience commenced a loud cheer, and 
one of his committee, who stood behind him, 
at the window, said : — 

" Sir, it was hard upon you — we ought to 
have managed better," 

"My good friends, I thank you for your 
welcome cheer. It has just been said to me 
by a gentleman standing here, one whose zeal 
in the liberal cause has been well proved, that 
he considers this defeat hard upon me. 1 feel 
his kindness, and in one sense, no doubt, he 
is right for, inasmuch as it is a blow to our 
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party/ it is a blow to me. In no other eenfle 
Trill I allow of his oonsideiation for me, sinoe if 
he intends to say that I am personally a Buf* 
ferer beyond others, beyond you all whom I see 
around me, I must, with many thanks for his 
kind thought, deoline the insinuation. Grentle- 
men, it is in eonjunotion with you that I must 
lament over the loss we have sustained this 
day ; with you, who have struggled so brayely 
lor yictory, and at the eleventh hour, when 
suceesa seemed within onr grasp, hare eneoun* 
tared defeat. Upon our part this was no 
wanton aggression upon a fitotion established in 
power. This borough has long been in the 
hands of the liberal party. We treated suooesa 
as a certainty, and even deemed opposition an 
idle attempt. Our confidence in our own 
strength has proved our ruin. We have lost 
the day. Look yonder, how they cheer their 
new-fledged legislator, how they glory in the 
triumph of the hour I Let us not grudge them 
their delight, however, we may regret their 
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yiotory. It is the first time, almost within the 
memory of man, that they have Fetumed a 
member for this borough, and I belieye, gentle- 
men, that you will bear me out in saying that 
it shall also be the very last, (cheers) Why 
grudge a satisfaction, which they have noTer 
known before, and will never enjoy again? 
(cheers and laughter) Bat, gentlemen, you 
will take a broader view of our position. The 
great party to which you and I belong, is the 
party of Progress, and when was Progress 
exempt from failure? From age to age, the 
battle of improvement has been fought. , Civi- 
lization has had to contend with the conserva- 
tism of barbarism and ignorance, and where 
has been the royal road ^ to success ? I reply 
through failure and defeat ! There is no safer 
way to final victory, and no eause can bear 
defeat like ours. With them to lose is to be 
ruined, with us it is a mere postponement of 
what we rmist gain in the end. 

^^ Our cause is like that for which, in days of 
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yore, the martyrs shed their blood, and in which 
the failure of the hour was the surest prelude 
to conquest (loud cheers.) 

** I have done — I can only wish you better 
luck for the time to come. It is possible that 
our fortunes may, at some future day, be allied 
for glory as they have now been united for 
defeat — but, whether so or not, I shall preserve 
a grateful recollection of your kindness to me, 
and an affectionate meuiory of having shared 
in your loss,'' 

Montagu spoke in such silvery tones and 
with such graceful ease of delivery, that we 
strive vainly, by a mere transcript of his words, 
to convey the effect which they produced. 
As he left the balcony he was greeted with 
long enthusiastic cheerings, which lasted until 
the chairman of his committee came forward 
to propose a vote of thanks. This obliged him 
once more to display his eloquence, and he 
succeeded this time in entwining so much 
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humour into his speech that he caused the 
defeated electors to roar with laughter. Such 
was their hilarity that a passer-by mi^t have 
mistaken them for the victors, especially if he 
had previously seen the stolid patience of the 
bluff farmers as they listened to the crude 
oration of Lord Lisle. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



THE D£SEBT£]) HOME. 



As they drove towards Borrington Ghrange, 
Mr. Seymour's place, Montagu was forced to 
sustain the conversation, and by his lively wit, 
to endeavour to arouse his companion from the 
gloomy melancholy which seemed to have come 
over him. 

The house where Elsie's early years had 
been spent, was situated in a country entirely 
destitute of fine old timber. The plantations 
were making rapid progres, but there was no- 
thing to supply the want of forest trees and 
woodland glades. The place was principally 
of Mr. Seymour's own creation, and the grounds 
were laid out with taste, and promised well for 
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the distant future. The mansion was a happy 
specimen of the Italianized Elizabethan, in 
which large muUioned widows were harmo- 
nized \rith the balustrades and parapets of sun* 
nier climes. The combined brick and stone of 
the structure set off the rich verdure of the 
cypresses upon its broad terrace walk. 

When they drove to the door, it was already 
late and, after a brief dialogue with the ser- 
vant, Mr. Seymour found that it would be ab- 
solutely necessary for him to consult his better- 
half before he could duly install his guest in 
an apartment, and sohe hastened to advise with 
the lady of the house. 

** Why, my dear, I could not possibly tell 
that he would come to-night," said Mrs. Sey- 
mour, when she heard her husband's story : 
" so very inconvenient I I only wish you could 
have sent me a message. It had become abso- 
lutely necessary to have these rooms cleaned 
and the chimneys swept, the soot was actually 
falling down upon the best rugs." 
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" Well, darling, you did it for the best, I 
know," returned the meek husband : " but 
what is to be done ?" 

" Well, dear, there's Elsie's room, you 
know." 

*^ Surely there must be some other?" pleaded 
the husband. 

" Only those poky little west-rooms and the 
attics ; you can't put him in those." 

And, notwithstanding Mr. Seymour's objec- 
tious, it was finally over-ruled that the 
stranger should occupy the apartment in ques- 
tion. 

The spacious bed-room to which Cecil Mon- 
tagu was conducted, overlooked the terrace 
garden. The windows opened upon a wide 
stone- balcony, enriched with marble vases. 
The small brass bedstead was of a classic 
design worthy of Thornwood itself, and the 
fittings and furniture of the room were in the 
same chaste style. Copies of Eafaelle's Par- 
nassus and school of Athens, Guide's Aurora 
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and a minute fac-simile of the ceiling of the 
Farnese, were among the pictures suspended 
around the walls. 

In one comer was a low book-case, upon the 
slab of which were arranged Greek and EtruS" 
can vases of earthenware, glass lachrymatories, 
bronze busts, statuettes and lamps, interspersed 
with coins and broken fragments of marble. 
Upon the chimney-piece were two bronze can- 
delabra, copied from some of those found at 
Pompeii, and, upon the shelves of a rosewood 
chiffonier, were displayed mummy rags — 
vitrified images of the dead — scaraboei — beads 
— gold rings and ornaments — hieroglyphic 
cartouches — rolls of papyrus —embalmed cats 
— pieces of painted coffins — and various other 
curiosities sent home from Egypt. 

Notwithstanding all these reminiscences of 
Elsie, there appeared to Montagu an air of 
desolation about the room. It looked as if 
years might have elapsed since it was last in- 
habited. 
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While awaiting his servant's arrival, he 
could not refrain from glancing at the various 
contents of the apartment The books espe- 
cially attracted his attention. There were the 
Greek tragedians by the side of the Italian 
poets. Some of the books were dotted with 
pencil marks and notes, and one he found en- 
tirely filled with manuscript. He no sooner 
discovered this than he proceeded to close and 
replace it He opened a second, which con- 
tained drawings, where he found a sketch from 
the glen of Thorn wood, and underneath it the 
words of Petrarch, in pencil, half effaced : 

A er sacro sereno 

Ov' Amor co' begli occhi il cor m aperse." 

Once, in the course of conversation during 
dinner, Montagu had spoken of Elsie to her 
mother, and she seemed frozen up by the ac- 
cidental allusion. He was forced to turn to 
general themes, but it was hard to interest the 
parents who bad lost their child. 

VOL. III. u 
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^^ Perhaps jon can tell me/' enquired Mon- 
tagu^ ^^ whether Lord Fortaldowne is in any 
way connected with a &mily of Lisles who 
lire in Gloocestershire ?" 

** Certainly he is/' replied Mr. Seymour; 
^^ they are consins of some sort. Lisle of CSaw- 
thome I am acquainted with. I hare some 
idea that Lord Fortaldowne is one of the first 
in the entail for that Gloucestershire property.'' 

^^ Ha I Is the Lisle you speak of a young 
man?" 

^^ Herbert Lisle ? yes^ he is only just come 
into possession. His father died last autumn.'' 

^^ Exactly. He is a man of great promise, 
I have been told. A man of fine feeling." 

** Well I yes !" returned Mr. Seymour : 
^^ he is an odd fellow in some things, but high 
principled, and a thorough gentleman. An old 
friend of ours. We have known him a great 
many years. He is a high-tory and high*' 
churchman, and all that kind of thing, but he 
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is a good fellow in the main, and a man of 
considerable taste and information." 

** Not like his cousin?" 

*'Our friend, the member for Lnxbridge, 
you mean ?" rejoined Mr. Seymour, who pur- 
sued, "well, I hear Lord Lisle well spoken 
of in the country. They are great tories. Lord 
Portaldowne is said to be a bitter politician, but 
we have always got on very well together, in- 
deed, nothing can exceed his uniform civility, 
and, even kindness, I might say, whenever wo 
have come in contact." 

" I conclude, from what I gathered during 
the canvass, that his property might almost 
command the borough," said Montagu. 

" It is terribly involved, though," answered 
Seymour, " the late man ran through the best 
of the fortune. They would not be sorry to 
get back the Cawthome estates, which passed 
to the younger branch two or three generations 
ago, and would, I femcy, now revert to Lord 
u 3 
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Portaldowne, if Herbert Lisle died without 
issue." 

** My dear, you forget," ventured Mrs. Sey- 
mour, ^^ there are those Lisles who live near 
Alfreton. They are near relatives of Herbert 
Lisle's." 

" But I am almost sure," replied her hus- 
band, ^^ that the Mr. Lisle you speak of has 
no sons. I think Morden told me so." 

Montagu profited by Mrs. Seymour's les- 
sened apathy to draw her out upon a subjeot 
which seemed, more than any other, to claim 
her attention. A mother is keen for a child's 
interests, and this may account for her feeling 
more lenient than her husband to any defects 
in that Herbert Lisle, who appeared to have a 
certain power of fascination over her whom 
Montagu had deserted. Cecil was conscience-* 
stricken when he saw the cold rooms and colder 
hearts in this desert of his own creation, and 
struggled hard to enliven the discourse with 
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his accustomed sallies. Haying failed, he 
could do no better than touch a key which 
seemed to strike some hidden chord of sym- 
pathy. 

** Herbert Lisle is not marriad ?' he enquired 
of the mother. 

"No," she returned, "I wish you could 
meet him, for although he may be peculiar in 
«ome respects, I fancy you would like him. 
Mr. Seymour met him abroad. He was in Syria 
when they were." 

Montagu began to perceive the drift of her 
thoughts, and enquired minutely into all she 
knew of Herbert's history. He may have had 
a curiosity of his own to satisfy, for there was 
a tie which united their benevolence, and 
which gave him an interest in the village of 
Cawthome. 

" Who was his mother ?" he asked among 
other questions. 
" A Winslow." 
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^' Wisalow I Oh ! I lemftmber P CTdainwl 
MontagiL 

'' Tes," joiDed in Mr. a0jmmt, ^ tksfc 
Btraoge creature Arthur Window is his mfilo. 
Ton must haye heard of his so-called eoiTer- 
sion?' 

'' I heard a story, but I eonfess I am aoepti- 
cal about those sudden changes. HovefTOv ^ 
had run through all his property bsfiure he l»- 
came a devotee. It was a wageri I am t»ld^ wb 
to whether he first gave up tha worid, or the 
world him, and he won." 

" He was trayelling with his nephew. We 
saw a good deal of him," pursued Mr. Sty- 
mour, ^^ I am inclined to think the man i% in 
earnest. Those sort of fellows always rush to 
extremes, you know. * The greater the nnner 
the greater the saint,' is the old proTerb, and 
it most always be the case; but, at all eTent% 
he is now quite harmless, which is so &r an 
improvement upon his former condition.*' 

"Tes. I quite agree with you there. After 
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all, these coiiTersions from one extreme to an- 
other show no change of human nature, but 
simply an altered taste and pursuit. The real 
conversion would be if you could transform an 
intemperate into a moderate man." 

^^Yes, indeed," replied the other, ^^that 
would be a miracle I" 

The drawing-room looked very desolate. 
There were the forsaken piano and the dasty 
music-books piled upon the stand* Montagu 
had only once been at Dorrington in days 
gone by, but he had seen sufficient to feel that 
it had become like the body which the spirit 
has abandoned. Where were the songs and 
laughter which once echoed through its saloons 
and halls ? Where the life and centre of all 
its festive merriment — the charades — the ex- 
cursions— -the music — the literature— the art — 
the philosophy enshrined in wit — the nightly 
dances and continual pastimes — where were 
they ? A vacuum was what remained. It was 
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utter drearinesSy but^ still more desolate ihsm 
all, was the heart of the deserted mother I 

^^ Are you now going back to Thornwood ?" 
enquired Mrs. Seymour. 

^^ Not immediately. I shall remain in Lon* 
don." 

^^ You know that my daughter is — is settled 
in London/' she pursued, in an undertone : 
^^ she is interested in a sisterhood of nurses for 
the sick. I don't know whether you have 
heard." 

^^ Yes/' replied Montagu, oveicoming a 
momentary surprise at being attacked upon 
such a subject : ^^ I remember her telling me 
of her intended scheme, but I never thought 
she would live there herself." 

" Oh, indeed ! Then she told you about it ?" 
said Mrs. Seymour, eagerly jumping at any- 
thing concerning her child. 

^^ She only said that she was much interested 
in an establishment of the kind, and, I must 
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Bay that, I highly approye of such societies 
under proper regulations and restrictions. 
The plan she described to me appeared admira- 
ble. I did not suppose, from what she said, 
that she would do more than superintend it, as 
it were, from without,^' 

" It did not go on so well until she took it 
in hand," 

" But does she intend to remain long ?" 

Mrs. Seymour could not repress a sigh 
as she replied : 

*' I fear — I fancy some time." 

The mother longed to say much more. She 
could hare wished to interest the man who 
had once touched her daughter's imagination, 
fancying that it might yet be within his power 
to win her affections, but eloquence seemed to 
have deserted her. 

** Surely she will return — the piano, the 
room, the whole place requires the presence of 
its divinity. It looks like a deserted shrine.'' 
H 5 
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He fpake li^Uj tiMWgk fadingiy; hdt it 

vas mere thsn tbm mothtrcooU 
■he turned to eonoeel a tev, and 
eoae to escape to her ■oLitiide. 

Cecil MoBtaga lelt ill at ease in Ua 
eame acroaa him more than once tiiat 
been the canie of all the deaaliitien wUdh he 
heheld. 

''After all,'' thought he, "^hew In— fiftiT, 
how diTine was that Elae^ whoae heart angfat 
haTe been mine for eyer and all thia auiiiw 
spaiedr' 

He rose early from his eooch and weat oat 
into the gronnds, endeaTonring to fix hie 
thonghta upon other objects^ bat he goqU Bot 
help recnrring to the preceding antonin at 
Thomwood and wishing that it coold be effiKod 
from his existence. He walked loog and^ 
mistaking the breakfast hour, came in late. He 
looked forward with a certain dread to oicoantor- 

• 

uig once more the melancholy and soared fiues of 
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his good host and hostess, for however praise* 
worthy to share the grief of others, it is not 
amusing. 

With trepidation he entered the dining^ 
room and, to his surprise, found them both 
looking exceedingly cheerful and scarcely 
aware of his prolonged absence. He was suf- 
ficiently struck with the change to feel con- 
yinced that they must have had some good 
news, but he vainly endeavoured to discover 
what it was, until just before his departure, 
when alone with Mrs. Seymour in the library. 

It was a letter, and ran thus : 

^^ House of Mercy f Bloomahuryy 
" — June^ 18 — 

" My Dear Pathbr, 

^^ I would not lose a post 
and must, therefore, beg you to excuse the 
hasty manner in which I am forced to scribble 
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this note. One of my greatest failings, dearest 
father, and I am sure I have many, is pride. It 
is well that I should occasionally be humbled 
and 1 confess that I have been so to-day, for 
there can be no greater humiliation than to be 
made sensible of our faults. I have discovered 
that during the last six or eight months, I have, 
in direct opposition to all precept, preferred 
sacrifice to mercy, as well as overlooking my 
positive duty to my friends. I have done 
wrong and I wish to make amends. I almost 
feel like the returning prodigal. I must go 
back to my father's house (to the old room and 
forsaken piano) and ask hira to forgive my 
error I I do not doubt but that I shall bo as 
well received as the son for whom the fatted calf 
was killed. Tell my own dear mother bow 
penitent I feel today and how I long to be 
once more in her arms. I must not take the 
praise of my repentance ; I have seen Her- 
bert Lisle who urged me strongly to this 
course I 



i 
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'^ Mamma said in her last letter that you both 
talk of coming to London. In that case may I 
remain here to organise a system until you 
return to Dorrington ? 

" With best love to both of you, your own 
affectionately attached child, 

"Elsie Seymour," 

Montagu returned to London. If he had 
not owed allegiance to Katharine his thoughts 
might have been concentrated upon Elsie ; but 
he felt more than ever convinced that Miss 
Elliott was in all respects suited to afford him 
that domestic happiness, for which he sometimes 
pined in secret and which he fancied that he 
could never enjoy so perfectly with any other 
upon earth. 

He hastened to seek Frank but, to his dis- 
appointment, found that he had left town. 
The fortunate lover had gone to Lockwood to 
communicate his sudden bliss to Lady Elliott 
and his sister. 
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Cteil detenoined to spoid tlie inteml 
of hia abfieneoi in eomidekijig what ho ooiifli* 
dcied an act of jnatioo to one who had rapaid 
his fonner generosity by loying him too weiL 
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CHAPTEK L 



THB VILLAGE FBA8T. 



Hebbebt Lisle was a great adrocate for 
popular recreations and, for many years, had 
endeavoured to expand the school tea-drinking 
into something like a general holiday, but, 
upon the present occasion, he had combined it 
with a religious festival which was also that of 
the dedication of Cawthorne Church and thus, 
it came to pass that the peasantry were assem- 
bled around the Court to do honour to Mid- 
summer-day. 

The curate, Mr. Penrose, was zealous in the 
cause and, even Mr. Drislow showed more 
enthusiasm than could have been expected. 
All the farmers' families were persuaded, not 
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only to attend themielTes but, to give a general 
holiday to their serrants and labourers, by 
which means, the whole parish was congregated 
upon the lawn in front of the old gabled 
mansion. 

Mary and Laura were both present, but 
Edward had been unable to get away from his 
parish in time. Herbert had, however, at length 
succeeded, through Laura's instrnmentality, in 
inducing his uncle and aunt from Oarrowfiibjr 
to pay him a visit, to meet Mary and their grand* 
children. 

The preparations had been commenced soma 
days before. Tents were pitched upon the lawn. 
May-poles, swings, see-saws, whirlabouts^ and 
various other contrivances for the amusement 
of the children were scattered in all direotioask 
The villagers, who availed themselves of this 
fite as an opportunity to welcome their new 
landlord into his domain, had erected floral 
arches in the lane, and had ornamented theiv 
cottajre gates with devices and leafv embelliah« 
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ments. The lych-gate was gay with festoaua 
and the interior of the saored building had 
been decorated under the auspices of the curate. 

A good deal of restoratioa had been effected 
since the preceding autumn, open seats haying 
been substituted for pews, the unsightly tri- 
partite edifice remo¥ed, and other improyem^its 
made in the chancel. That portion of the ixitie- 
rior was still fiirther beautified by the intr^ 
ducti(m of stained windows, in memory of 
Herbert's father and mother. We mention 
this, because, in addition to the seryioes of the 
holiday, the village festival commenced with a 
most auspicious ev^it, which tended more 
completely to ^oilist the sympathies of all, on 
the happy occasimi. 

It was a bright and lovely June morning. 
The flowers perfumed the air with their fra* 
grance, and the bees firom the cottage hives 
were pursuing their busy task. Herbert Biad 
his cousins, were waiting near the porch as the 
stable clock struck eight. Already a little 
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party of villagers bad passed the lyoh-gate 
and were wending towards the choroh, amojig 
whom were Phoebe in her bridal attire and 
William Ferdon in a spiok and span new suit 
of clothes. Old Dolby, in a clean smook, hob- 
bling npon his crutcheS| and his wife^ with her 
best black bonnet and coloured shawl, leaning 
upon William's arm, were almost foremost in 
the throng and, in the rear, was a remarkable- 
looking female in a plain print dress, with a 
yeil drawn over . her face and the two children 
by her side. The widow had yielded to Phoebe's 
request to be present at her wedding. 

These were not all. The yillagers of Caw- 
thome were not indifferent to the event. The 
children came from every cottage to see their 
worthy pedagogue married to their new school- 
mistress ; and even Mrs. Welbourne, decked in 
her Sunday best, and Mrs. Wales, whose truant 
son was said to be improving at the S. Ni- 
cholas Befuge, were among the spectators of 
the event. 
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The bride was still pale from the effects of 
her recent illness, but William had fancied he 
could perhaps nurse her better than anybody 
else, and she was not disinclined to try the ex- 
periment. 

The Lisles greeted the couple very warmly 
and accompanied them into the church, which 
was bright with floral decorations. The curate 
met them and concluded the sacred rite w^th 
the holiest act of Christian worship. After 
receiving the congratulations of all, the bride 
and bridegroom returned to the school and re* 
posed before the various rejoicings in which 
they were expected to take part. 

** You look pale, Phoebe," said William, ** I 
almost think you should stay quiet here, at 
homey and not do too much. I fear you will be 
too much fatigued, my Phoebe I" 

"I am so happy, William ! I feel quite 
strong now." 

" You worked too hard. You did too much." 
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^^ Oh I don't say so^ William I I would lutYe 
worked ten times as hard to hay6 won this.^' 

^^ Say that again, my Pbcebe t It was a poor 
prize for such self-denying hard work ; but I 
will strive to make thee happy, and to be wor« 
thy of thee, my own wedded bride." 

" A poor prize, William ? a poor priie ? Ikk 
home and thy fond heart I Oh 1 1 am too hi^y 
—so happy that I can't belieye God Almighty 
will let it last. It seems like a dream. A 
short time ago I was all alone upon a bed of 
sickness, but that was better than the toil that 
came before, vrhen I could only bear that dull, 
smoky room by thinking of dear Cawthorue and 
of you. And now it is all like sunshine, and 
I am in his aims — in William's arms!" And 
she burst into a flood of tears, the effect of the 
excitement upon her weakened nerves. 



The farmers dined in one great tent and 



their labourers in another, while their ladies 
paraded up and down in all their blase of rib* 
bons to do honour to the day. 

The Greens were eonspicuous among the 
guests. The yeoman with the moustacheSi 
haying kept his heart unseatiiedy was an objeot 
of general admiration and sympathy with the 
fair sex. The two Miss Greens were no less 
fortunate in attracting the attentions of the 
gentlemen. Letitia was fond of children and 
was an adept at superintending their games, 
especially when aided in the task by some 
eccentric youth of maturer age. 

The spectators of the ftU were not limited to 
the immediate friends of the Lisles or the pa- 
roehial magnates, but induded reinforcements 
from the neighbourhood, to which Winfield 
furnished its quota. Matthew Beakham had 
consented to attend and Mr. Butterworth and 
his family had, like all their neighbours, availed 
themselves of the joyous occasion. 

In one direction there was a cricket match, 
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CHAPTER I. 



He hath an Argosy bound to Tripolis^ 
another to the Indies ; I understand moreover 
upon the Rialto^ he hath a third at Mexico, 
a fourth for England^ — ^and other ventures he 
hath. 

Merchant of Venice, 



Few events can be more galling to 
man's pride, or more calcxilated to wound 
his self-love, than the discovery that he 

VOL. I. B 
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" Dolby ! Ah, yes — gets three and four- 
pence a week from the board, or used to do I 
Know him by name. Well, well! Phoebe 
Elton, let me see ?" 

" Here comes Herbert," replied Marj Baring^ 
" he will be able to tell you more about it." 

*' What is that ?" he enquired. 

*^ Mr. Beakham was asking me about the 
bride, Phoebe Elton that was." 

" Don't you remember, Beakham," said 
Herbert, " that affair last autumn, of some 
clothes stolen by two boys, where Phoebe was 
falsely accused and in which the schoolmaster 
took a prominent part ?" 

" Ay ! bless me I well, well ; and she is 
married now to the schoolmaster ; ah ! well, 
well !" 

" It took place this morning." 

" Yes, yes ! and Pm told that scamp (per- 
haps, however, I ought not to call him so) that 
young fellow, who didn't show very well, I 
thought, on the occasion you refer to, that Mr. 
Johnson, clerk you know to our friend But- 
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terworth, has set up as a solicitor somewhere in 
the south and has made a very good start, so 
Butterworth tells rae. Here he comes, lot us 
ask him." 

Herbert would gladly have escaped, for he 
knew that whenever the justice got upon magis- 
teiiil topics an extra amount of patience was 
required. There seemed, however, to be no 
option. Mr. Butterworth was summoned to 
the conference and both were victimised. 

"Alfred Johnson?" rejoined Butterworth, 
when he had heard the question, "quite 
right ! I heard from him only yesterday ; he 
has been very successful, canvassing for your 
cousin, for Lord Lisle, won him the election at 
Luxbridge, and my Lord is so delighted that 
he has appointed him his principal agent. 
Likely to get on now, clever fellowj always 
thought so ; sure to make his way." 

" Agent to Lord Lisle !" said Herbert 
" Why what took him to Luxbridge ?" 

"His father had some interest there and 
thought there was an opening, asked my ad- 
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vice, you know, and I thought it seemed a 
likely pluce enough, and he set him up and 
started him. I intended to have applied to 
you for on introduction to the Earl of Portal- 
downe, but, finding he got a retainer from my 
lord, I did not think it necessary to trouble 
you." 

Herbert had no fancy to hear more parti- 
culars about one whose antecedents were so 
distasteful to him. He had not seen much of 
his cousin the Earl, but had been invited to 
more than one house in the neighbourhood of 
Luxbridge^ and something in the name seemed 
to act as a spell upon his fancy. 

There was a magnificent old elm in the park, 
beneath the boughs of which seats had been 
placed for such of the old people as chose to 
look on at the games and dances. Towards this 
spot Herbert directed his course as soon as he 
could escape from his Winfield friends. He 
found Laura already there, conversing with 
old John and Sally Dolby, while the newly- 
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married couple were seated close by, too much 
busied in each other to heed the scene around 
them. 

** I have not seen her," said Laura. 

**No, Miss. Our Ann hain't come. She 
be keepin' house for we at home I 'xpects. 
Her little ones be here though. They be 
playin* along with the children yonder— en- 
joyin' themselves, I make no doubt." 

" I am sorry Mrs. Arnstein is not come." 

" May be it's better not," said old Sally, 
shaking her head oracularly, ^^ ye know she 
bayn't quite the like o' we. She ha' been a 
fine lady like, and more's the pity, but she 
might n't bring herself to be stared and looked 
iat — might she ?" 

** No !" returned John nodding his head, 
and fancying he had been addressed. 

'^Yes, I think she is right not to come, 
perhaps," rejoined Laura. 

** Why, if it bayn't the squire !" exclaimed 
Sally, as Herbert approached. 
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" Ah ! Be it V said John. 

Horbert shook bauds with the olJ people 
and asked after the widow Arnstein, informing 
them that he w^is anxious to have some con- 
versation with her. 

liis time had been so entirely taken up ever 
since his visit to Wiltshire, that he had not 
been able to question her upon the eircum stan- 
ces discussed at Lockwood, upon which he was 
desirous of obtaining farther information. 

" She was at the wedding ?" he enquired. 

'' Yes sure ! 1 teld her the squire be sure to 
see her." 

*^ And won't she come here ?" 

^^ Slie be fearful to come among so many." 

In the meanwhile Laura had addressed her- 
self to the newly married couple. 

She had only arrived late on the previous 
evening with her sister Mary, and had found 
no opportunities for conversation with Herbert. 
Indeed very fe>v^ words had passed between 
them since we lost sight of them at West- 
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Langton* She had been much struck by 
her cousin's altered appearance. It might not 
have been noticed by a casual observer but there 
are some eyes which can read deeper than others 
and some watchful hearts which can guess 
the hidden sorrow. She knew that he had 
been in London, and earnestly longed to probe 
his secret grief. She was pleased, therefore, 
when after joining in her discourse with the 
Perdons, he said: 

''Laura! Where are you going? I want to 
show you an opening I think of making." 

She felt overjoyed at the idea of being con- 
sulted about the place, and at the prospect of a 
walk with Herbert 

Unfortunately, at that very moment, a foot- 
man came in search of his master. 

" A gentleman is waiting and wants particu- 
larly to see you, sir. He gave me this card, 



sir." 



" Where is he ?' 

^^ Walking in the grounds, sir." 
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" I will come to him." 

And poor Laura's walk was deferred. 

The stranger was one whose whole appear- 
ance o£fered a striking contrast to that of Her- 
bert Lisle. His beautiful Orecian face beam- 
ing with yiyacity and intelligence combined 
with a tall and graceful figure^ were such as to 
please at first sight, but there was also much in 
the simple candour and earnestness of Herbert's 
expression, as well as in his manly address, 'to 
win the admiration of his guest. 

^^ Mr. Montagu I" said Herbert making himr 
self known. 

'^ I have taken the liberty of thus introdu- 
cing myself to you," replied Cecil, ** and I fear 
I must have selected rather an inconvenient 
moment, but my object is to find out a person 
in your village of the name of Amstein, form- 
erly Ann Dolby." 

" 1 will take you to her. I have already 
heard of all your kindness in befriending her. 
It is singular that at the very moment when 
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your card was brought me I was talking to 
her old parents under yonder tree, and the 
thought had occurred to me to go and see her 
in order to discover some particulars about — 
in short about yourself." 

" About me ?" exclaimed Montagu. " Why 
what in the world could induce you to take 
such an interest in my fate ?" 

** Well it does sound strange considering that 
we have never met until now !" said Herbert, 
" but it strikes me that we must have many 
mutual friends." 

« 

*' The Seymours, for instance !" returned 
Montagu. ** I am just come from them. 
By the bye your cousin, Lord Lisle, beat me by 
a morjority of three votes at Luxbridge the 
other day." 

" Ah yes ! and I am sorry to hear that he 
employed a dreadful scamp as his agent ; one 
Johnson, who was for sometime in this neigh- 
bourhood, and behaved very ill." 
N 5 
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'* I heard of him and was told that Lord 
Lisle was indebted to him for his election." 

" No credit to him ! I am sorry to hear it. 
But I think we must have some other mutual 
aquaintances," said llerberl "do you know 
the Elliotts ?" 

'' Yes. Hare you met them lately ?" 
enquired Montagu with considerable inter- 
est. 

" I met them a fortnight ago or more, at 
Lockwood." 

'' That is Mr. Elliott's, I tliink ?" 

" Exactly, and I was reminded of it by your 
coming to enquire for the widow Arnstein, for 
curioubly enough, our conversation there 
turned upon that very subject." 

Cecil Montagu, who took care to veil his 
anxiety for farther information under a tone of 
indifference, felt, nevertheless, that his journey 
would be more than amply repaid by the dis- 
i'overies he v^as about to make. During the 
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above conversation they had been pacing up 
and down the terrace, when Herbert invited his 
guest into the house to partake of some refresh- 
ment. 

** And I hope," he added, *' you will take 
up your quarters here. -You have brought 
your luggage, 1 trust ?" 

" I left it at the station." 

'' I'll send for it. You must sleep here to 
night at all events, and I hope you will stay 
longer." 

iVEontagu found himself unable to refuse the 
invitation for the night. He was delighted 
with the old Tudor mansion and its finely 
timbered park, enlivened by the presence of 
the festive crowd. Never was there a more 
complete contrast of style than between his own 
Pompeifan Villa, and this antiquated gothic 
stracture, but he was fully able to appreciate 
the beauties of each and to acknowledge their 
various excellences. After conducting him 
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into the dining-room for luncheon, Herbert 
proposed that they should proceed to the cot- 
tage and see the widow. He feit that, as long 
as Laura was there to superintend the gameB| 
there was no immediate necessity for his re- 
maining. 

Some time elapsed before Montagu saw a 
fitting opportunity to renew his enquiries 
about the Elliotts. He did not feel certain 
whether Lisle might be aware of the engage- 
ment which had existed between Katharine 
and himself. It is possible that some rumour 
of it may have reached Herbert for, after nam- 
ing them it had suddenly occurred to him that 
there was some reason or other why he ought 
not to have done so, but any particulars which 
be might have heard had completely vanished 
from his memory. 

" You must have met Frank Elliott in 
your travels ?" said Montagu after a pause. 

'^ Yes, but I have known them all for some 
years." 
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^^ His mother was abroad for sometime with 
her daughters/' continued Montagu. 

'^ I knew them first in Italy," returned 
Lisle. 

" They where staying with me in the Au- 
tumn and that reminds me/' pursued Cecil, 
^^ that Miss Elliott must have encountered 
this poor creature whom we are going to see, 
in my grounds. She came and stationed her* 
self in a cottage near my property, and was 
accustom<id, day after day, to wander through 
my shrubberies and walks. You must re- 
mind me to tell you her history. Perhaps you 
have heard a portion of it ?" 

" I heard her own account of it," replied 
Herbert, " from the superintendent of the 
Penitentiary at Beesleigh where I placed her, 
after her return from Italy." 

^' Did you meet her in Italy 1" asked Mon- 
tagu. 

" Yes, immediately after the death of her 
hubband." 
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" Exactly. I will tell you presently what 
I have done ; but, before we go into the cot- 
tage, pray inform me whether Miss Elliott 
happened to mention meeting this poor woman 
at Thornwood." 

# 

" Yes, I think she did, but the way in 
which the conversation originated was through 
the governess at Mr. Elliott's, a Madame 
Hoffaer — a German woman, whom you must 
know ?" 

^' Is that so ? And you saw Madame Hoff- 
ner 1" 

"Yes, and, strange to say, when I defen- 
ded the manner in which you have befriended 
poor Ann Dolby (for I cannot help calling her 
by her old name) she grew furious," pursued 
Herbert laughing. " I am afraid you must be 
in her bad books !'' 

" I wonder how I have offended her ?" said 
Montagu, joining in his laugh. 

'^ 1 can't make it out," continued Lisle in 
the same merry tone, " but she declared, in 
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her wrath, Hhat she would be revenge on you.' 
By the way, I think, as far as I could discover, 
her indignation was, in some measure, owing to 
} our having made useof a person of her ancestral 
pride and dignity to act duenna to a peasant's 
daughter. She said she could never overlook 
such an insult." 

" Then I am afraid she has revenged herself 
by endeavouring to innoculate the Elliotts with 
her views ?" 

"She has certainly not succeeded there; 
at least I know that the young lady was most 
warm in your defence." 

This was, perhaps, as much as he required 
to h ear, ^ for, having approached the cottage 
gate, Montagu proposed that they should go 
in and see the widow. Herbert knocked at 
the door without receiving a reply, and upon 
endeavouring to raise the latch founds that it 
was locked. Upon looking through the win- 
dow he could see nothing but the empty kitchen 
and could hear no sounds, but the vibrationa 
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of tbe pendulum of the old clock. The neigh- 
bouring cottages were likewise closed, and 
they both came to the conclusion that she 
must have yielded to the temptation to go 
forth and join in the universal festivity. 

Herbert returned to the Park by a different 
road in order to vary the walk and, perhaps, 
to impress his guest with a favourable notion of 
the village and of his place. Proceeding along 
the lane he conducted him through a small 
gate into one of those wild woodland paths 
which were among the chief beauties of Oaw- 
thorne. Mention has already been made of 
these walks and rides, winding through forest 
scenes among the extensive woods skirting the 
deer-park. The latter seemed to merge almost 
imperceptibly from open glade, carpetted with 
fern, into plantation thickened by dense under- 
growth^ Passing through the tufted brush- 
wood, they suddenly came upon a vista afford- 
ing a glimpse of the old mansionand the groups 
of revellers congregated in all directions around 
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it. The opening, through which they obtained 
this prospect also commanded a view of some 
fine trees, among others an oak remarkable for 
its size and picturesque effect. Seated beneath 
its branches was a female, whose back was 
turned to them. She appeared to be engaged 
in singing while she contemplated the gay 
scene. A few of her words only could be dis- 
tinguished. 

SONG. 

Dost thou ask me to sing a bridal-song, 

Of a Bridal far away, 
Where the sun shone bright on the jojous throng, 

Which chaunted their roundelay ) 

I remember a Bridal there 

In the long, long, time ago, 
I remember the perfumed air^ 

Of the Lind where citrons grow ! 

And balmy the breeze of that vernal, 

Which ever encircled my home. 
When I dwelt in the City Eternal, 

As proud as a daughter of Rome I 
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I remember the joys of my Bridal i 
O teach me, mj Qod, to forget 1 
And instruct this poor heart where to hide all 
Its sorrows, and each vain regret. 



They listened atteatively for some min- 
utes. 

**8he raves less than formerly," said Herbert 
doubtingly, ^* but do you think it safe for us to 
^ee her without our first ascertaining her con- 
dition ? I fancied she had given up this im- 
provising which always appeared to me like a 
symptom of her madness." 

" She always sang, in her best times," re- 
turned Montagu. 

" However," replied Herbert, " if you have 
a doubt we can ask Penrose the curate, who 
will be sure to know. To tell you the truth, 
I am only lately returned home and have not 
yet seen her." 

" I am willing to risk it," rejoined Cecil ; 
^' her song is not that of a mad woman. Let 
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US approach and see whether she recogniaes 
me." 

Montagu led the way, and they drew near 
the spot where she sat, without being observed 
until they were actually beneath the shadow 
of the tree. 

The widow, who had now adopted a dress 
of the simplest character, only turned when 
they were close at hand, and almost instantly 
rose from her position upon the ground. 
Whether she recognized Montagu until she 
had risen to face them, they could not discover, 
but, at all events, she saw him then, and 
giving a sudden start, bent down her eyes 
upon the ground, and raised her hand to her 
forehead. She remained in this posture for 
more than a minute. 

"We have been in search of you," said 
Herbert, ** we went to the cottage and found 
it closed." 

*^ I am come expressly to bring you some 
information, which will be of the greatest ad- 
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vantage to your cbildreD/' pursued Montagix. 
'^ I am just come from Munich, where I hare 
been to assert their rights to Arnstein's pro- 
perty. They have inherited' a consfderable 
patrimony.** 

" Oh ! Mr. Allardyoe— I mean — " 

^^ Call me Allardyoe, and forgive me my 
apparent harshness at Thomwood." 

This seemed to bewilder her, and Montagu 
thought it better to proceed in another key : i 

" You must not allow your children — Arns- 
tein's heirs — to be neglected. Their father's 
family is one of note in Bavaria, and I am 
sure his works are worthy of the name Yl6 
bore. You must go to Munich. I have endea- 
voured to pave the way for you, in order that 
you and your children may be well received by 
the family. You will meet Steinbock there, 
who will present you to your husband's re^ 
lations." 

" Oh ! Mr. Lisle I" said the widow, who ap- 
peared scarcely to have noticed Herbert until 
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that moment, and whose voice, in addressing 
him, rather assumed the tones of Ann Dolby, 
the villager, than of the lady, Madame Ams- 
tein ; " what is to be done, if I leave my poor 
old father and mother ? 1 intended to stay 
with them until they died. What do you 
think I ought to do ?" 

" You can return," said Herbert, " Phoebe 
will look after them in the meantime." 

^^But Phoebe is married and has left the 
cottage now, and the poor old people have not 
a soul to attend to them, if I go." 

** Let us talk to them, and to Phoebe," sug- 
gested Herbert. 

" And thank you, Mr. Allardyce, from my 
heart I thank you, for your kindness to me, a 
kindness totally unmerited, and which I can 
never forget." 

Ann spoke these words in a voice of deep 
feeling, which rather alarmed Montagu, at the 
moment, but he soon perceived, from her con- 
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the better cultivation of a piece of 
ground, the improvement of a hothouse, 
the erection of lodges, and other pursuits 
of the same trivial character, supplied 
the food that was necessary to his 
restless disposition, but gradually these 
failed to interest him, his mind craved 
for more exciting aliment, and in its 
absence he grew peevish and discon- 
tented. Business through life had at 
once been his occupation and his 
amusement, and so completely are we 
the creatures of habit that he pined for 
it as a child pines for a toy, a lover for 
his mistress, or the miser for his gold. 

But the imaginary evils with which he 
allowed his peace of mind to be 
disturbed, were soon superseded by a 
more legitimate cause for the depression 
of spirits with which he was haunted. 
The health of Mrs. Munroe now began 
to show unequivocal symptoms of 
decline. Her strength ebbed day by day, 
the colour completely forsook hex fair 
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" Last year ?" 

"You came to Thornwood, to find AUar- 
dyce.'^ 

" Ah, yes ! Did I ?" 

" And you met a young lady in a wood — in 
the glen at Thornwood ?" 

" No — I remember nothing," she replied, 
with a sigh. 

" You don't remember?" 

**No — nothing — nothing! I don't wish to 
remember anything." 

" Do you remember singing songs ?" 

" I often sing." 

" Do you remember Madame Hoffner ?" 

'^ Madame Hoffner ! Oh, yes !" 

" She has been spreading reports to injure 
me." 

'* Madame Hoffner ! For what reason ?" 

*' I cannot imagine her object. But she has 
injured me. She has employed your name, 
and endeavoured to blast your reputation, for 
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the sole purpose of inflicting injury upon me. 
Wherefore she should do it I cannot tell ; bat 
it is in your power alone to restore my fame, 
and to undo the eyil she has done. Will you 
do it ?" 

" Oh, Mr. AUardyoe ! How can you ask 
me ? Tell me what to do and I will do it." 

" I want you simply to tell those whom she 
has misled, the tale of your life and the share 
which I have had in it. She has made them 
believe that I have been your evil genius." 

^^ You, Mr. AUardyce ! Oh, let me go and 
tell them my tale. Where are they ? Let 
me tell them who has been my best, best, 
friend." 

"You shall. You shall see them before 
you go to Germany, if I can so contrive it." 

During this conversation, Montagu had di- 
verged from the path which they had been 
pursuing, and had inclined in another direction. 
Finding they delayed to follow him, Herbert 



k 
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now came in pursuit, and shortly afterwards 
presented Montagu to the old Dolbys. 

With his accustomed ease and elasticity of 
manner, he addressed himself to the aged 
couple as well as to the Ferdons, so as to 
make them feel perfectly at home in his 
society. He introduced the subject of Am- 
stein's inheritance, and easily conyinced the 
poor people that it was for their daughter's 
interest to start for Munich. PhoBbe immedi* 
ately offered to supply her place if her hus- 
band would permit it, and it was finally agreed 
that, during Ann's absence, the schoolmaster 
and his bride were to take up their quarters in 
the Dolbys' cottage. 

While they were thus engaged, Laura came 
to inform her cousin that he was wanted to 
open the grand country dance. He introduced 
her to Cecil Montagu, who having vainly at- 
tempted to persuade her to join, accompanied 
his host, in hopes of finding some more willing 
partner. 

VOL. III. 
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^thy cx)urse shall be run before mine.' 
Therefore, Constance, I entreat you to 
live in the remembrance that the eye 
of that Judge, before whom you may 
be summoned to appear without one 
moment's warning, is ever upon you." 

Constance threw her arms round her 
mother's neck, and in tears promised 
compliance. 

^^And now," said Mrs. Munroe, 
smiling, " I will tell you of a wish that 
I have formed. It is that at certain 
times, on every Sabbath eirening, for 
instance, you should, in the soUtude of 
your own chamber, think over those 
truths which I have frequently endea- 
voured to impress upon your mind, 
and recal some of the happy hours we 
have spent together. Who knows," 
continued Mrs. Munroe, a slight tinge 
transfusing itself over her cheek, while 
her eye kindled with enthusiasm, " but 
what I, unknown to you, may be 
present, reading your thoughts, and 

VOL. I. D 
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blessing you. All is mystery beyond 
the grave, but, that our spirits are 
allowed sometimes to visit the scenes 
where they dwelt while inhabiting the 
body, does not, I confess, appear to 
me improbable. It will indeed be a 
severe trial parting with my darling, 
but it would greatly relieve the pain 
of separation, could I be assured that 
she would grant me this request; or 
is it too great a boon to ask?** 

Oh, no, no," repKed Constance. 
But why, mamma, why do you 
continue to speak in this way ? Your 
indisposition is only temporary." 

"I would that it were so for your 
sake, dear Constance," said Mrs. 
Munroe. 

As she spoke a slight shiver passed 
through her frame, which did not escape 
the eye of her daughter, who instantly 
implored her to return home. "This 
wind is so very searching, mamma; 
pray do not remain out in it any longer. 
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as to the fact that Katharine still loved hioSi 
and that she, at all events, did not doubt his 
honour. He remembered her solemn words 
at Thornwood, and felt almost convinced that 
she must have kept her word, and must have 
continued, amid good and evil report, to ^^ trust 
him with all her heart, and without reserve." 

He started from Cawthome to meet an early 
train, leaving all the party enchanted with his 
easy and agreeable manners. 

The Lisles of Carrowsby proposed remaining 
until the following day. Mrs. Lisle was too 
delighted with an opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of her daughter Mary and her grand- 
children, to tear herself away sooner than was 
absolutely necessary and, as Miss Pinsant was 
at home to take care of the house and deal out 
dry cake and sour wine to any chance visitors, 
she might feel perfectly satisfied upon that 
score. 

After Cecil Montagues departure the family 
party were assembled in the library. Herbert's 



uncle was always delighted to find himself at 
tl)^ old place whero he had spent the happiest 
4ays of his life, those hours of childhood when 
the world seemed to lie before him like a vast 
field for romantic adventure, teeming with 
bright visions which, when pursued in after 
days, had fled farther and farther, until like 
^^ the bird in the story," they ^^ bore the &u* 
gem away." 

Herbert found his uncle bent upon a visit to 
some of the older tenants, and offered to meet 
him in the afternoon, to accompany him to 
the more distant farms. 

^^ I have some letters to write and one or two 
people to see," said Herbert, addressing Laura, 
who was standing in the oriel window, ^^ and 
then I shall be delighted if you would come 
and see the opening of which I told you yes- 
terday ; or," be added, in a lower tone, ^^ hear 
what I have to say." 

Her heart fluttered and her cheek flushed as 
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she accepted his iayitation, but he did not 
appear conscious of having excited any vain 
hopes, and returned to his affairs. 

The elder Mr. Lisle, with his wife and 
daughter Mary, went out upon the terrace to 
enjoy the lovely day. Laura had been invited 
to accompany them, but did not appear. She 
was too much absorbed in the prospect of her 
walk with her cousin, and tco fearful lest she 
should be out of the way when he was ready 
for her. 

Poor Laura ! Beligious as she undoubtedly 
was, her heart was not closed to the 
woman's dreams, or blunted to the woman's 
cravings. She worked hard among the poor 
and was earnest in her work, but there was 
still, at times, the feeling of the mission un- 
accomplished, the vacuum unfilled. Perhaps 
she had not yet been perfected by trial, since 
she still clung to earthly hopes ! 

When her father and mother walked out with 
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Mary and the children, she retired to her room, 
and returning, after a time, in her bonnet and 
shawl, patiently awaited Herbert. 

" Oh, my dear Laura ! I am afraid I have 
kept you waiting!" he exclaimed as he re- 
entered the apartment, '^ the fact is, I have a 
good deal of business to settle upon coming 
home. I must work hard to get it done during 
the next few days, before I go away." 

** Going away ? Why where are you going 
now ?" 

** Will you oome for a walk, and I will tell 
you all about it It is a long story, and I am 
anxious to tell it you, Laura." 

She felt rather less hopeful as she accompa- 
nied her cousin into the shrubbery walks and 
followed the direction which, in former days, he 
loved to pursue when bent upon meditation ; 
the same which he had taken soon after his 
father's death, when he had heard the song of 
the mad woman in the wood. 

^' Laura 1" he said, " the reason that I select 
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them. She seema so changed and purified — so 
like a saint." 

** Is she still bent upon the sisterhood ?'' 

^^ Completely ! at least, if she could pursue 
her vocation without trenching upon her duty 
to her parents. They are old and, being an 
only child, she will, I fancy, determine not to 
be long absent from them in future." 

" That will interfere with the sisterhood ?" 

" No, I think not ! I feel convinced that 
a way will be opened for her to pursue the 
good work which she has be^un and which, I 
am sure, she will never abandon." 

The quicksilver of Laura's heart began to 
rise. 

" Then do you fancy that if anything should 
happen to her parents, she would resume her 
vocation as a sister of mercy ?" 

" I don't suppose she will ever abandon it," 
returned Herbert. 

'* Unless she marries, I suppose ?" 
6 
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*^ I feel ooDvinoed she neyer will/' 

**Then you mean that all the while she re- 
mains at home she will be a sister of mercy at 
heart ?" 

" Yes. Oh, Laura ! I wish you knew her," 
said Herbert, who felt a chill in her manner 
which discouraged him from proceeding as he 
had intended. 

There was a pause, which perhaps led Luura 
to perceive that she had not allured him to 
open his heart in confidence^ 

" But tell me, Herbert, what is the story 
which you promised me ?" she said at length. 

" I can tell you in two words. She is pur- 
suing the counsels of perfection. Born au 
heiress, she has forsaken lands and domestic 
ties, in order to follow her Lord and to win the 
heavenly treasure. She has hciirkened to the 
Master's call, and what is more, she has per- 
suaded me to do the same." 

*' To do the same ? why what do you mean, 
Herbert V 
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" To obey the call, and follow Him^ who had 
not where to lay his head." 

^' What call?" 

" A thrilling call which I could not mis- 
take." 

" Addressed to you ?" 

" Through her lips." 

** Was that a call from God ? Eemember 
that you occupy a station and have plain duties 
to fulfil. What do you propose ?" 

'* Not to act rashly. I shall consult Baring." 

" I don't understand you now," said Laura, 
" I cannot see your end or object ?" 

"To become a clergyman in order to be 
chaplain to her sisterhood." 

"And what is to become of Cawthome?" 
asked Laura : " Papa will be wretched when 
he hears of your intention. Poor dear old 
Cawthome ! do tell me what you propose 
doing ?" 

" There is the difficulty, what sort of per- 
son is Lord Lisle ?" 
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^^ Are you actually thinking of making it 
over to him ? Herbert, you must consider well 
about this. Eemember the influenoe whioh 
God has given you for good, among your ten- 
ants and neighbours, in a thousand wayo* I 
am sure Edward will never give his approval. 
It seems to me quite shocking !" 

^^ Oh Laura I Is that what you would have 
said if you had known those saints who have 
followed the divine counsels. Bemember the 
words : ^ when he heard this he was very 
sorrowful, for he was very rich.^ I was medi- 
tating upon it this morning.'' 

" But that young ruler was called ; dis- 
tinctly called," said Laura in a hesitating 
voice. 

*^ And how are people ever called now-a-days 
unless it be bv such an unmistakeable vocation 
as mine. She said plainly that I was the ad- 
viser she required for her sisterhood, and I felt 
at the moment, as distinctly as possible, that I 
was bidden to pursue the same self denying 



path which she has marked out. I have 
thought it oyer since, again and again, 
and am persuaded that it is a calL from 
God. In short, dear Laura, unless I could 
be convinced that I am in error, which is, I 
feel, certainly not the case, I am resolved 
to follow it." 

**Dear Herbert — I don't know what to say ! 
You seem resolved — It appears useless to con- 
sult Edward or any one else unless you will 
listen to their reasons. It is possible you may 
be right, but my own impression is that you 
would do wrong to abandon your post here, 
upon anything so vague as what you tell me." 

Herbert remained silent and Laura felt de- 
pressed* He had not spoken to her in the 
tone of one seeking advice, but as if he had 
made up his mind, and she felt that he had 
actually done so. 

" I suppose, dear Laura, your objections are 
those which others will also urge. The fact 
is that now-a-days so few pursue the counsels 
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of perfection, that men have oeaaed to acknow- 
ledge that if we would be perfect we mnst give 
up all and follotr Christ" 

She did not reply and they proceeded for 
some distance in silence. 

" Where is Mr. Winslow ?" she said, at 
length, as a means of reviving their conver- 
sation. 

'^ I left him in London. I almost wish he 
had been here yesterday to meet Mr. Montagu, 
but he would not come to the^fe." 

" What is he going to do ?" 

^' It is his greatest anxiety to be ordained 
deacon," 

**Why should not he become chaplain to 
Miss Seymour's sisterhood ?" 

" The very thing she suggested, when she 
hinted that she should prefer me." 

" He is much better suited in age, to such a 
task." 

" I am not too young, Laura !" he returned 
smiling. 
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" May I venture to ask you, dear Herbert, 
whether if any other than Miss Seymour were 
the superior of this sisterhood, you would have 
considered such a task to be your vocation ?" 

This question was the suggestion of that 
feminine tact which jealousy had heightened 
to a more acute perception of the truth. 

** What nonsense, Laura,'^ he rejoined some- 
what hastily, ^'do you suppose that if this 
call proceeds from God, it could not, just as 
well, have came in some other form. For 
instance might I not have been called to go 
forth as a missionary, to New Zealand or the 
Cape ?" 

She said no more upon the subject, and Her- 
bert changed the discourse to other themes, 
merely observing, as they entered the house : 

" Eemember your promise not to disclose 
what 1 have told you." 

The Lisles of Carrowsby left upon the fol- 
lowing day, and Herbert found himself alone 
in the ancestral mansion. He asked Penrose 
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to dine with him, and reoeiyed a satisfactory 
aooount of his parochial labours. The curate 
gave him a pleasing impression of the widows 
Amstein, whose restored health and sincere 
penitence promised well for the future. 

Herbert found much occupation in looking 
over the accounts and transacting business re- 
lating to the property. This detained him 
rather longer than he had intended, and de- 
layed his proposed visit to West-Langton. 
During this time his thoughts were much oc- 
cupied with bis resolve, and he spent many 
hours in meditating upon it. 

One evening he went into the church, 
and soon found that he was not alone in 
the building. A female form was kneeling not 
far off, in whom he recognised the widow Am- 
stein. 

He lingered about the porch until she came 
out, anxious to ask her when she was going to 
Munich. 
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^^ Good eyening, sir/' she said, in answer to 
his salutation. 

" When aie you going to set oflF upon your 
journey ?'* 

She drew a breath as she replied : 

^^ Oh, sir, I have been praying about it. I 
nosh I knew how to act P' 

" What do -you mean ?' 

** I dread leaying my old home." 

" Eemember your children." 

^' There it is. If it were not for them I 
should not hesitate." 

^^ I think you ought to go for their sakes." 

^^So they all tell me, sir. I have had a 
kind letter to-day from Mr. Montagu, begging 
me to visit his house in Surrey on my way. I 
have promised this." 

" When shall you start ?" 

"If I am to go, I ought not to delay." 

"To-morrow?" 

*^ Or the day after," she said, with a sigh of 
which Herbert felt the deep reality. " It is so 
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sad/' she pursued, ^^ to leave dear old Caw- 
thome again. I hoped I was stationed here for 
ever." 

After he had parted from her, these words 
continued to haunt him, and when he looked 
at the old gray church and the glorious Tudor 
mansion, it came forcibly across his mind that 
it would be a terrible trial indeed to leaye 
Cawthornc, dear old Cawthome, perhaps for 
ever ! 

As the day of his departure approached, 
the terror of his resolve seemed to increase 
upon him. The night before he started he was 
unable to sleep, and rising, paced up and 
down his room and along the corridor, battling 
with his feelings. It was a terrible struggle, 
as terrible as the legendary conflicts of saints 
with the powers of evil, but he contended 
valiantly and came off victorious. His head 
ached violently as he drove away from 
the old court, down the long avenue of elms, 
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and through the village with its neat cottages. 
He concealed his sensations heroically, and 
bowed graciously to the villagers, who saluted 
him as he passed along the lane. 

Mary Baring had been persuaded to accom- 
pany her mother to Carrowsby, and had taken 
her children with her, so that Edffard was 
alone at his vicarage. 

This was an advantage to Herbert, who was 
able freely to open his heart to his cousin. 

When he had listened to his story, and 
had heard his resolution, Edward said : 

^* Well, Herbert — I am not surprised at 
your feelings. It will take some time for you 
to be ordained a priest Who is to be Miss Sey- 
mour's chaplain in the interim ?' 

" The very que?tion I wanted to ask you," 
said Herbert, rather surprised at his way of - 
taking it. 

^^ Is she in immediate want of one ?'' 

" Yes;* 
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^^What is FenroBe doing) Is he vwy 
busy ?" 

^^ I should soaroely think he oouM leaye.'' 
" ^^ I have a friend, by-the-bye, whom I will 
ask to do my daty for a month, if you think 
I should be equal to undertaking the ohap- 
lainoy proyisionallyi for that time. By then 
We might find some one better fitted for it.'* 

^^ Better suited than you, Edward, is quite 
impossible I" 

" Why, you are better suited, I suppose ?" 

^' Not half so well,'' replied Lisle. 

" Much better. My vocation was neyer re- 
vealed to me by miracle," said Baring, ^^ and, 
it seems, that yours has been.'' 

*' You are joking," rejoined Herbert. 

^' Not at all ; it is no joking matter. Tou 
have either been called by God to be a priest, 
or you have made some mistake about it. One 
or the other. There can be no doubt of that, 
I confess I always thought you had a speeial 
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vocation to be a squire, for you make a very 
good landlord, but I conclude that I was mis- 
taken, and that you will be still better as a 
clergyman and chaplain." 

" Well, but tell me honestly, Edward, your 
opinion, because I want to know it ?" 

" My opinion, dear Herbert t If God has 
really called you, my opinion is of no value at 
all. Tou would not set up my dictum against 
the word of the Almighty. On the other hand, 
if you merely wish to know whether I think 
God has called you, I have no means whatever 
of judging, excepting your own doubts, and, 
from these, I simply conclude that he has not.'' 

^^ Do you mean to say that the counsels of 
God are not sometimes addressed to us in am- 
biguous and doubtful language ?" 

" Well, perhaps, I concluded too hastily." 

Herbert was unable to get much more from 
his cousin, and left him somewhat dissatisfied 
with his visit. 
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It cannot be denied, therefore, that 
frequently when he ought to have been 
engaged m translating a Greek play, 
or an ode of Horace, he was deep in 
the mysteries of Madame de Stael's 
"CJorinne," Scott's "Marmion," Byron's 
"Corsair," or Shakspeare's plays, all 
of which had been surreptitiously 
introduced amongst a heap of diction- 
aries and Latin and Greek authors, 
into the desk at which he sat. 

During the latter portion of his so- 
journ at Doctor Puzzle's seminary, that 
worthy pedagogue had also taken an 
extreme dislike to him. This dislike 
was occasioned partly by Frank having 
never in the Doctor's opinion, thrown 
a lustre on his establishment, by 
prodigies of learning, but it was 
chiefly due to a conviction in the 
Doctor's mind, that Frank Merry- 
weather was the principal party in 
a practical joke that had been 
played upon himself, and which he 
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or in the perfumed elegance of a rococo 
boudoir. There was a solidity in the art which 
he patronised and a simplicity in the forms 
which he admired. He revelled in the luxury 
of sterling productions and loved to contem- 
plate the bassi-relievi of Thorwaldsen and Gib- 
son, with which the walls of his library were 
enlivened. His bronzes had all been collected 
during his sojourn at Naples and, among them, 
he possessed a small statue of Meleager which 
was considered to rival the Faun in the Museo 
Borbonico. He owned likewise some exquisite 
specimens of lamps and vases, and had the 
marble bust of a statue of Psyche, found in 
Sicily, of which the face bore some resemblance 
to that of Elsie Seymour. 

The decorations and furniture of his room 
were almost as thoroughly Pompeiau as those 
at Thorn wood. There is a simplicity in the 
outlines of Grecian art which we seek vainly in 
the ecclesiastical styles of the middle-ages or 
in the gorgeous luxury of Arabian palaces. 
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and Montagu, Jirho was not one to depreciaie 
other systems, felt that this harmonised best 
with domestic ease and refinement. 

A few mornings ' after his return from Caw- 
thome, he was seated in his library engaged in 
a literary task, which had occupied him for 
some months, undertaken perhaps to diyert 
his thoughts from a sorrow, which, notWith- 
standiDg all his philosophy, he had been un- 
able entirely to banish. 

Upon his return he had hastened once again to 
Frank Elliott's chambers, but found that he had 
not yet come back, although he was daily ex- 
pected. At one moment he had almost deter- 
mined to write him a letter, but, upon 
reflection, it appeared to him that a personal 
interview would, in all respects, be more satis- 
factory. Much as he had felt hurt by i^Latha- 
rine's conduct during the previous winter he 
had never been able to believe that she had 
acted upon her own free impulse and he had 
longed for some opportunity for a personal 
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explanation with her. At the same time it 
was obyious that he himself was the party 
aggrieved, and that it was her duty to make 
ttie first step towards healing the breach which 
she and her friends had effected. The account 
which he heard at Cawthorne of her laying 
wnrmly taken up his defence, had impressed 
him, more than ever, with the conviction that, 
however wanting in strength of purpose, she 
had not been a consenting party to breaking 
off the engagement. 

He was frequently interrupted in his com- 
position by recollections of Miss Elliott which, 
notwithstanding his bard struggles to overcome 
thera, would oec isionally get the tetter of him. 
While he was thus meditating his servant 
announced a visitor in whom he was delighted 
to recognise Frank Elliott. 

Having greeted him warmly Montagu pro- 
ceeded to enquire after the health of Lady 
Elliott and his sister, determined to show no 
coldness which might widen their separation. 
VOL. in. P 
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^^ My mother and Eate are much better for 
the country air," returned Frank yery cor- 
dially, ^^ Kate has been very ill. But, Mr. 
Montagu, I must not shrink from telling you 
how deeply she has grieved over the past. She 
has written you a letter and it was partly my 
fault that she did not send it sooner, for I 
thought it better to see you myself." 

" May you shew mo the letter ? pray show 
it to me ?" 

'* Here it is," said Frank, "but my reason 
for persuading her not to send it was that I 
wished to see you myself, in order to protest 
against my uncle's conduct in the affair of last 
winter. I have felt so indignant about the 
whole thing that I determined to come and tell 
you how very indiscreet I consider his be- 
haviour to have boen." 

Montagu opened the note which he read in 
silence. 

"Dear Mr. MonrAQu — 

" I feel bound to offer 
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you this unworthy amends for the past. I am 

aware that what I have done has made a breach 

which nothing can ever restore. You must 

have become convinced, long ere this, that she 

who [could thus trifle with such a noble heart 

was utterly unworthy of it. I will not attempt 

to excuse my conduct, nor do I wish you to 

blame my friends for what has happened. It 

was not to them, but to m^, that you once 

declared that your honour had ever remained 

unsullied and, painful as it is to be deserving 

of your censure, I would rather bear it myself 

than throw the burden upon others. Their 

misconceptions are no excuse for my behavioiir 

in allowing anything to intervene between us. 

I do not write to justify my outward actions 

but to vindicate my feelings. Whatever may 

have been blameable in my conduct has been 

the result of mistaken duty, not of my own 

conviction, for I have never ceased to trust you 

with all my heart and without reserve. It 
p 3 
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may seem bold in me to venture upon Mb 

step, but I bave siiffered more tban I can tell 

from the tbougbt that, even, although we may 

probably never meet again, you will reooUeot 

mc as having broken my word and oeaaed to 

trust you. It is, I think, and I have thought 

very long upon the subject, far better we 

should never meet again. If we should en"? 

counter by accident we may regard each other 

as ordinary friends, but it would be safer, if 

possible, never to see each other any more in 

this world. There are many reasons for this. 

Forget me if you like, yes, forget me but first 

forgive me, if you can. My prayers shall 

follow you through life, and one heart shall 

always feel with you in your sorrow and your 

joy. 1 cannot write more. 

** But believe me ever yours in trust and 
fiiith, 

" Katharine B. Eluott." 
Montagu read the letter twice. 
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"Tell me," he said to Frank, ^* what were 
Madame Hoffaer's insinuations to jquf uncle ?" 

Elliott proceeded to reeount all that he had 
heard upon this subject, from his mother, and 
from Mr. Beginald Elliott himself. The details 
were of the grosaest descriptipn, and much of 
what Lady Elliott bad heard, she had^ of 
course, never repeated to her daughter. 

"What can have been the woman's motive 
in fabricating these lies? I cannot understand." 

" No ; I am unable to tell you that," re- 
plied Frank, " she is evidently full of spite 
towards you, f<M* a short time ago, when Her- 
bert Lisle happened to come over to Lockwood, 
and to tell them the true story about the mad 
woman — is not her name Amstein ? — she grew 
furious and called you by all sorts of namesL I 
am glad to say that my uncle has sent her to 
the right about since then. It seems that you 
did not sufficiently consider her exalted rank, 
she said, and, that she could never overlook 
the degradation to which one of her high caste 
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had been subjected, by having been made to 
act duenna to a peasant girl." 

^^ Ah ! There must have been sonnething 
more, I imagine, than that. I will endeavour 
to find out, from my old German servant, who 
is now a courier, but is at present, I fear, out 
of London. Is your sister coming to town ?" * 
" I believe they are to be here next week." 
" I shall vonture to write to her. There is 
one point which seems to need explanation, 
that of my feigned name. AUardyce was a 
name, in our family, which I had adopted 
years before, intending to claim a peerage, to 
which I then considered myself entitled. It was 
wrong, no doubt, to pass myself off, even in a 
freak, under this designation, but Arthur 
Winslow's intimates were generally of a kind 
to make me timid of associating with them, 
under my real name." 
" Arthur Winslow !" 

" Yes — you met him in the East, I hear 1" 
** Yes. Had he any part in this story ?'> 
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Montagu felt a delicacy in betraying Wins- 
low's share in a transaction which he was con- 
vinced he would now entirely repudiate, and 
he regretted haying mentioned his name. 

" She was acquainted with some friends of 
his," returned Montagu, evasively, "but he 
has given up all that now, I am told. By-the- 
bye, Elliott, I have to congratulate you, I hear, 
upon your approaching happiness. Lady 
Morden has promised to come to Thornwood 
before she leaves London, and I must beg you 
will consent to accompany them there next 
week. The place is famous tor its lovers* 
walks. If your sister will condescend to come, 
she shall hear my vindication from the lips of 
the widow Arnstein herself, who is on her way 
to Munich, where she has succeeded to her 
husband's property." 

"I cannot speak for my sister," rejoined 
Frank, who added, with an expression of de- 
light^ " but as for myself, I shall be most 
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happy to renew my acquaiDtanoe with Thurn- 
wood, in such g6od company." 

" Very well ! Are you inclined to call with 
me in Belgrave Square, that we may fix th^ 
day ?" 

After some more conversation, which tnmed 
chiefly upon Frank's travels, they proceeded, 
on foot, towards Belgravia. They had not ad- 
vanced far along Piccadilly, when Montagu, 
who was quick at recognizing acquaintances, 
perceived a figure in sombre and not very neat 
attire, in whom he discovered the features of 
Arthur Winslow. 

The convert showed no desire to avoid him, 
and, therefore, although he had been prepared 
for a shirk, Montagu replied to his addresses 
with his usual ease and courtesy of manner. 

" Montagu !" he said, **you, perhaps, do not 
recognize me ?" 

" Oh, yes, I do, Winslow, and I am glad to 
see you looking so well." 
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" I hope you have not forgotten me .^" said 
Frank. 

And they shook hands and made many 
mutual enquiries touchiDg their respective 
fellow travellers. 

"You will think it, perhaps, an imperti- 
nence in me," pursued Winslow, turning to 
Montagu, as he was preparing to move 
forward ; ^^ but I should esteem it a great 
favour if you would let me call upon you." 

** Certainly," replied Cecil, " what time 
would suit you? will you breakfast with 
me?" 

'' Very well — I will." 

" Our friend has a bad hat," said Montagu, 
when he was out of hearing. 

"The coat is not much better," returned 
Frank. 

" And yet I have been told that the pro- 
perty, which he once possessed, sold much 
better than was expected, and that, after pay- 
ing his debts, there remained a certain sum to 
p 5 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Let the proud sex possess their Taunted powers ; 
Be other triumphs^ other glories ours ! 
The gentler charms which wait on female life, 
Which grace the daughter and adorn the wife, 
Be these our boast ; — 

Hannah More, 



It was late in the evening before the 
coach m which Menyweather had 
obtained a place^ arrived opposite the 

B 5 
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more meeting before we separate for ever, if 
you still persist in so terrible a resolution. 
Your brother has kindly promised to accompauy 
the Mordens to Thornwood next week, and he 
will also lend his assistance in endeavouring to 
persuade Lady Elliott and yourself to afford 
me the highest pleasure which I can enjoy 
upon earth, namely, that of your society. Pray 
grant me this favour. I shall fancy that the 
mad- woman's songs have left an indelible im- 
pression if you will not allow me an opportu- 
nity of protesting against past misconceptions, 
and pledging an unblemished future to her 
whom I once ventured to call *my Katharine.'" 

" My dear Miss Elliott, 
" 1 remain, with unchanged feelings, 

'* Yours devotedly, 

^' Cecil Montagu.^' 

He also wrote to Lady Elliott, but induced 
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Fmnk to enclose this latter epistle in a per- 
suasive appeal of his own, i rging her to accept 
the invitation to Thoinwood. 

On the following mornings Arthur Winslow 
appeared at breakfast. 

^^ I scarcely fancied you would recognise 
me," he said to Montagu in the course of con- 
yersation, ^^ few of my former friends seem to 
know me. I suppose I am a good deal changed 
in appearance — but I have frequently been re- 
pulsed when 1 have addressed myself to men 
with whom I was once upon intimate terms." 

^^ I am not iu the habit of forgetting the 
£Eices of old friends," returned Cecil. 

" No, I am sure you are not. I should not 
think they did it purposely. I imagine that my 
appearance is altered." 

^* Perhaps it is," replied Montagu, who was 
careful to avoid all questions of discussion, 
and who did not even broacli the subject of his 
past life or subsequent change, lest it might 
pain Winslow and perhaps lead to unpleasant 
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tapics. In addressing him, Cecil seemed .eon- 
stantly to assume that he was now what he 
had always been. Winslow had perhaps hoped 
to be attacked upon these points, in order that 
he might, in defending himself, bring forward 
Bome of the objects and opinions which he had 
at heart. In that case he was disappointed, 
for whenever he led the conversation to any 
subject involving/eligion, Montagu dexterously 
warded off the attack, and turned the discourse 
to other things. 

" My principal object, in desiring to see 
you,'' commenced Winslow, at length, " was 
to speak to you upoa the subject of Ann 
Dolby, or Arnstein, which is, I am told, her 
pi'esent name. Tou have kindly interested 
yourself in her fate, and saved her by your 
noble conduct from the evils into which she 
would have been irretrievably plunged by 
mine. I would to God I had it in my power 
to make any atonement for the past — but oh I 
how often I find that the injuries which I have 
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left his card and Uie letter of ndrodnctkm 
he had received from Mr. Mimroe, with 
theserrant. Towards the latter end of die 
daj a note was ddtrered to him frota 
that gentleman, expteseing his regret at 
harii^ beoi aw^ from home what Merrj- 
weather caDed, and containing a request 
diat he might hare the pleasure of meet- 
ing him at tile house of Mrs. Macintosh 
in Et(m Race, in the f»nTSe of the 
eremng. Merryweather acfwrdin^y at 
about nine o'dock dnrre up to the door, 
and was Ccnthwith shown into a drawing 
room, furmshed in the most costly man- 
ner. As there was no one in the room, 
he had ample time to make his 
observations, and amongst oth^ things 
to look into some of the handsomely 
bound books arranged round the table. 
They were of an exceedingly serious turn, 
and he read successively the titles. " The 
rod gently administered;" "The rod 
^ sharply ad min istered ;" *' Comfortii^ 
^^food for the ac^ anner ;" " A barbed 
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Allardyce, and then proceeded to describe your 
person and appearance in such a manner that I 
could not doubt the identity. I was curious 
to learn what she had to say about you, and 
confessed to the acquaintance. She then went 
on to catechise me as to whether I had ever 
heard of your romantic engagement to Ann 
Dolby. I listened to this with great interest 
and drew from her the whole story of her 
travels with joxxv proUgie^ whom she supposed 
to be your ward, and also your intended, at 
least so she declared. She described your 
conduct in Eome as cruel to the girl and in- 
sulting to herself, and spoke with extreme 
wrath and indignation." 

"Well, that is exactly what she appears 
still to feel towards me," rejoined Montagu ; 
"I cannot account for it, I confess, for, in 
Rome, although she may have been cold in her 
manner, she never gave vent to any open abuse 
of this kind." 

" I think I can explain it," pursued Wins- 
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tort from me, and in a very short time 
we were engaged in a harmless, though 
well contested struggle, which lasted up- 
wards of a quarter of an hour." 

" So you call this an explanation, 
young gentleman, do you ?" said Mr. 
Munroe. ^^ I should rather look upon it 
as a confession of your guilt ; which you 
know it would be of no use endeavouring 
to conceal. 

*^Call it what you will,^' said Merry- 
weather, the natural impetuosity of his 
disposition obtaining a complete mastery 
of his feelings. '^ I am indifferent. But 
though my conduct may be censurable, 
surely I may with some justice complain 
of yours. To whom, sir, I would ask are 
you indebted for your present position ? 
Friendless you were on your first arrival 
in India, and had it not been for my 
father, who took you by the hand, 
introduced you, aye, and from his own 
means helped you to set up in business ; 
it is not perhaps too much to say that 
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naot and said that your oonduct was infamoua* 
^ Mr. Allardyoe !' she exclaimed, ^ has nat 
only broken poor Ann Dolby's heart, and driven 
her mad, but has tried to make me an accom.- 
plice to his wickedness.' I protested against her 
conolusions, but she would not hear me, and 
went on — ^ Tes, he has trampled me under his 
foot. He has not even the grace to pay me for 
keeping his secret. I will not keep it, I can 
tell him. I will publish it to all the world.' 
When I heard all this, I kept my counsel 
about your name. I heard sufficient about her 
afterwards, to confirm me in my bad opinion. 
During the following winter, I made acquaint- 
ance with the Eussian Count, in whose family 
she had been residing. I met him in the 
Cercle, at Paris. He informed me that he 
was in diffi^oulties about his governess, who 
had brought strangers into his house. One 
night there had been a robbery, and the police 
had informed him that some inmate of his 
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*^ You never I suppose read any books 
but such as I see upon your table ?'' asked 
Merryweather. 

"They principally employ my leisure 
hours," was the reply. 

" Then you are unacquainted with the 
works of Mr, and Mr. ?" 

"I have read the latter's ^Travels 
in the Holy Land," replied Mrs. 
Mackintosh, '^ but I have since heard that 
he has published other works of a light, 
not to say immoral tendency. Such 
productions I would not look at for all 
that this world can oflfer, and I hope and 
trust they are equally far from ever 
engaging your attention." 

"On the contrary," replied Merry- 
weather, " I am bound to confess that I 
have read most of the works they have 
written with delight, frequently with 
instruction, and I must say that I have 
never found anything approaching to 
immorality in any of them. Those 
works are immoral in which it is 
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i*?ith a sigh, *' from which I have not yet re- 
covered." 

^^ And I was, alas I the cause of your first 
meeting her." 

** The innocent cause, certainly !" replied 
Montagu. 

^* The guilty cause, you mean ! I wish I 
might make some contribution towards Ann 
Dolby and her children." 

" They are well provided for," returned Mon- 
tagu, " their title to their grandfather's estate, 
in Bavaria, has been proved, and they have 
succeeded to their share of the inheritance." 

"That is your doing, Montagu, I am sure 
of it. What a noble fellow you are ! 1 only 
desire one^ thing for you," he continued, as he 
arose to leave. 

" You flatter me," replied Cecil. 

"No, you are chivalry itself. You only 
require to become a knight and liegeman of 
the Cross, to be perfect." 

" Ah, my dear Winslow, we may, pejhapa, 
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asked her present companion for an ice, 
then for his arm back to the ball room, 
to find her uncle, and so left me to 
console myself with a glass of cham- 
pagne." 

Our hero and Somerville soon after 
took their departue; and as they were 
waiting in the hall for their bearers 
Miss Flirtree and her uncle passed them, 
the former of whom cast upon both, a 
mingled look of resentment and mis- 
trust as she left the house. 



L 3 
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There was a slight ourl upon the lip of the 
handsome Montagu, and a sparkle in his eye, 
but the convert had not finished his say, and 
he resigned himself to listen to his story : 

*^ I was never what you wore. I was a mere 
profligate, while you have always been a re- 
fined and polished gentleman. My pursuit 
through life was after excitement and pleasure. 
But tell me, Cecil Montagu, whether your object, 
as mine was once, is not earthly happiness ? 
True, you do not seek it in the same gross 
attractions. Tou look for it in works of taste 
and deeds of chivalry, but is it not with the 
same end in view ?" 

'' Earthly happiness 1 Well I" 

" Yes, it is," pursued the unrelenting con- 
vert, " and that is simply worth nothing; 
just nothing. In a very few years this 
world will have faded away, and where shall 
we be ? There is no other road and no other 
name than His, who is the way, the truth, 
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and the life. Oh ! if I could conTinoe you, 
Montagu !'' 

The fascinatini; man of the world shook his 
head and Winslow hrushed away a tear firom 
his eye, as he departed sorrowfully from the 
room. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



THE BEPULSF. 



Mb, and Mrs. Seymour were in London and saw 
a good deal of Elsie. Her letter had produced 
a salutary effect upon their minds^ and had led 
them to conclusions somewhat different from 
any which she had anticipated, for it had taught 
them to sympathise more in her devotion than 
they had yet attempted to do. Her scheme 
had already attracted some degree of public 
attention. A certain class of newspapers and 
periodicals had taken it up with warmth, and 
the philanthropic peers and grand ladies were 
loud and enthusiastic in its praise. It costs 
nothing either to applaud or to criticise hero- 
ism, and people are ready enough to do either 
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Merryweather had not yet learnt to 
conceal his thoughts, and he uttered 
these words with a sincerity and 
warmth^ that made the colour rise to 
his cousin's cheek. There is, however, 
a freemasonry in youth, dificult to define, 
and unintelligible perhaps to themselves, 
which by a far quicker process than 
speech, transmits the favourable im- 
pression they make upon each other, — 
a mysterious but intuitive feeling, 
which refuses utterance to ought that 
can either wound or offend. Constance, 
therefore, evinced no symptoms of 
annoyance, but looking up archly, she 
said, " Have you ever — ever formed 
such sudden friendship before^ cousin ?" 

"No, indeed," replied Merryweather, 
" nor, I am bound to say, such sincere 
ones, for though I do not mean to 
underrate my attachment for my late 
companions, still they were not — ^not in 
any way related to me. Indeed, for 
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" Yes, and two or three more besides," he 
replied. 

^The world begins to do justice to her 
scheme," returned Mrs, Seymour, " I suppose 
you have seen her f" 

" I saw her when I was last in town," re- 
joined Herbert, " and T made another attempt 
yesterday, but she was out nursing. What a 
cold world it would be if it did not begin to 
applaud. It would be even worse than I took 
it for," 

*' I almost begin to believe that it is her 
true mission," said her mother. ^* Tell me, 
Mr. Lisle, don't you think it would be cruel of 
us to take her away from her work ?" 

" Well, I don't know what to say," 

*' Yes, I know very well that you have been 
consulted upon the other side," 

'' Keally ?" 

" Yes, Elsie told us all about it." 

" Well, but you know that counsel never 
give their opinion to both sides*" 

VOL. in. Q 
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that could *^ fetch way, " he stepped the 
smaller of the two masts forward, and 
secured it with backstays to enable it the 
better to sustain the great pressure to 
which it would be subjected when run- 
ning before the wind. After reefing the 
small lug sail which belonged to this 
mast, he made fast the sheets, and 
pulling the head of the boat round, he 
went himself to the helm, first however 
depositing Dorothy Munroe at the foot 
of the mast, a position she was the more 
readily induced to occupy, by being 
informed that it was the safest place. 
His cousin he placed close to him, and 
all his arrangements having been com- 
pleted, the whole party awaited with 
intense anxiety the approach of the 
tempest. 

Not a breath of wind could yet be 
felt, and the boat was riding lazily over 
the gently heaving sea, as if partaking 
of the languid feeling which the heat 
of the day had produced on its occupants. 
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herself, and arguing against her own secret 
wishes: "for instance, could not Miss Sey- 
mour spend a part of the year at home and the 
remainder in London t It might be so arranged 
that her residence in town should correspond 
with yours. It is, perhaps, rather bold in me 
to venture these suggestions ?'' 

" Oh no, not at all, Mr. Lisle. I am sure 
I feel extremely indebted to you for the in- 
terest you take in it, and I like your plan very 
much, if it would not be t-aking Elsie too much 
from her sisterhood. What do you think ?" 

" No, I think her health will require long 
periods of change. Why should not she esta- 
blish a sanatorium for invalided sisters near 
your own place, which would afford her occu- 
pation when in the country, and enable the 
others to enjoy the occasional benefit of fresh 
air ?" 

" What a bright idea ! you must suggest 

it to her. Promise me you will ?'' 

" Very well ; as part of the compromise*" 
Q, 3 
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Both Mr. and Mrs. Seymonr were much 
comforted by Herbert's propositions^ as they 
had felt a difficulty ia robbing the institution 
of her presence altogether. They appeared 
anxious that he should lose no time in broach- 
ing the subject to Elsie, and thus furnished 
with a plea, he willingly set forth upon a fresh 
attempt to obtain an interview with her. 

Ilis mind was bent upon a single object, and 
neither Laura's arguments nor Baring's satire 
had in the least weakened his resolution. He 
had seen Arthur Winslow on the previous 
evening, but he had not said a word to him upon 
a point, which he regretted having mentioned 
to his cousins. He had accompanied his uncle 
to the church, where he had first been awak- 
ened from the lethargy of sin, and there, 
Herbert had once more reflected upon the 
great step which he meditated, and which 
appeared to him, more than ever, as in 
obedience to God's call, and as destined to 
bring him into closer contact with his Saviour. 
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Weighed in the balances of the sanctuary^ the 
undertaking was not one to terrify. ^* A few 
years,'* he thought, " and none of us will be the 
better for the riches of this world One day 
with Christ will stand us in better stead than a 
brief period of earthly enjoyment, and how 
much happi^ for those who have unreservedly 
followed their Lord and have laid up the hea- 
venly treasure 1" 

There were occasional doubts to perplex 
him but he strove hard to reject them, and to 
forget the dear old village and the Tudor 
Court, regarding them as faded memories of 
the past ! On the morning of the day upon 
which he visited the Seymours, he had, ds it 
were, renewed his resolve, and it seemed to him 
as if he had already oompleted the sacrifice of 
his future existence. 

Walking through the crowded streets, he felt 
that he had accepted a new state of being. 
The carriages and the noble mansions were no 
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longer anything more to him, for he had toI- 
untarily forsaken his position to beoome a 
brother of the poor. How few in that vast 
throng of business or pleasure could hare res- 
ponded to the feelings of his soul^ as he threaded 
his way among them t 

As he approached the house of theBloomsbnry 
sisterhood he perceived that workmen were en- 
gaged in making extensive alterations; conyert- 
ing two or three of the adjoining houses into one. 
lie made enquiries, and found that it was for 
Elsie's institution. 

He was presently introduced into the same 
parlour where his former interview had taken 
place, and there he anxiously awaited her 
arrival, for he was told that, although she was 
engaged, she bad desired that, if he happened 
to call, he might not be sent away without see- 
ing her. 

His heart beat as he considered his singular 
errand, and man that be was^ he could not 
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entirely subdue the mingled sensations which 
he experienced at the prospect of his interview 
with the beautiful girl. 

The door opened. Paler than before, the 
tall and graceful sister entered the room. 
Hard worked but not depressed, the lovely 
n^oman seemed to have acquired yet n^ore of 
that saint-like character, which the old pain* 
ters succeeded in pourtraying. There she 
stood stately in her humility before Herbert, 
who felt a thrill of joy at receiving her graci- 
ous smile. 

"You will wonder at ray coming,'^ said 
Herbert after the usual enquiries : " T have au 
excuse for my visit as well as an object, and, 
I will begin by the former. Ihave just seen 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, and have been con- 
versing with them upon the subject of which 
we have already spoken." 

"You mean my resolution to go home?'^ re- 
turned Elsie in a faltering voice. 

" I do* But they have both begged me to 
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come and propose a oompromise. They want 
you to spend a certain time with them and the 
remainder of the year in London." 

" Was that your idea ?" 

^^ In 80 far that I suggested it to them, for 
their sakes. Mrs. Seymour had first said that 
she thought it wrong of them to take yon away 
at all ; so that this is by way of giving them 
more of your society than they were willing to 
require." 

"Remember, Mr. Lisle, that you were the first 
to point out the path of duty. Do you wish 
me now to shrink from following it ?" 

**I do not consider it in that light," replied 
Herbert, " they propose to remain in London 
for the months you spend here. During the 
part of the year passed at your father's place, 
you might establish a sanatorium for your 
sisters or others who may require it, and thus 
you will find constant occupation in the coun- 
try. Surely many of the patients require 
country air." 
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" And is this your excuse for calling ?" en- 
q aired Elsie. 

" This is the excuse, and now I come to the 
real object of my visit. You asked me to find 
you a chaplain for your society. My cousin, 
Edward Baring, has offered to come up imme- 
diately, for at least one month, to supply the 
place until some one else can be found. My 
proposition is a strange one, but I wd,nt Mr. 
Baring's successor to be also a temporary ap- 
pointment, until the permanent chaplain can 
be ordained." 

*' You mean your uncle, Mr. Winslow ?" 

" I mean myself." 

"Yourself?" 

" Do you refuse me the post ? I fear I am 
but ill fitted for it. Yet a word escaped you 
when we last met, which encouraged me to 
make the offer. I make it after due delibera- 
tion, and will endeavour to qualify myself for 
the duties of the position." 
Q 5 
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one, was as the whistling of a steam 
engine to the warhUng of a wren. 

^' And the first thing you do, sir, on 
your arrival in my brother's habitation, 
is to cut me with the keen edge of your 
satire ! But I would have you know, sir, 
that however inopinate your conduct 
may be, a mind strengthened by the 
study of philosophy and by general re- 
search, is at any moment ready to cope, 
in a calm collected manner, with the 
most covert and subtle invectives, or the 
most terrible abuse." 

"But my dear aunt," said Merry- 
weather, really distressed at the eflfect 
produced by his observation. " I did 
not intend to use words that by any 
ingenuity could be construed into 
meaning either one or the other." 

" Think not" said Dorothy Munroe, in 
the same excited manner, "that I am 
unable to tear aside the veil which 
would hide your meaning from a less 
penetrating eye." — 

F 5 
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Lisle, whose father is, next to my ancle, the 
heir in tail." 

" Lord Lisle ? Do you know him ?" 

" Not well. Tt is some years since I saw 
him, and he was then quite a boy, but h^ pro- 
mised well." 

" Lord Portaldowne, you know, is a neigh- 
bour of ours," returned Elsie, " and I do not 
think that if you knew his son, you would 
resign the influence you possess into such hands 
as his ?" 

Herbert remained silent* 

^^ I do not mean to say anything against Lord 
Lisle," she continued, " but he is quite young 
and untried and, from what little one can judge of 
him, not at all likely to keep in view the objects 
which you regard as those of the highest mo- 
ment. His pursuits consist in hunting, shoot- 
ing, and London gaiety. I feel convinced that 
he is perfectly indiflferent to the education and 
care of the poor, the reform of young criminalsy 
or any religious or philanthropic objects and^ to* 
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the touching appeal we have quoted. 
This gentleman's toilet had been perform- 
ed with such care that not even a hair of 
his beautifully ciurled whiskers was out of 
place. His coat fitted him with a pre- 
cision that was never before witnessed 
except on the dummies in a ready-made 
clothes shop, while his trousers were 
strapped down over the most unexcep- 
tionable boots, so tightly, that one gazed 
in momentary expectation of their reUev- 
ing themselves by wrenching off the but- 
tons, and rending the paper on which they 
were painted. 

Another was the portrait of a 
middle-aged gentleman, with a rubi- 
cund nose, who apparently was enjojdng 
his own reflections over a bottle of wine 
of a bright cherry colour, and a bunch of 
grapes that in size would have shamed 
the produce of any vine in Brobdignagia. 
His Ups were pursed up in a way which 
plainly implied that his thoughts were 
his own, and would not on slight grounds 
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least, you cannot be better fitted, I should 
think ?» 

" No," returned Herbert, gloomily. 

"Mr. Lisle, I scarcely dare accept your 
services," pursued Elsie. 

Lisle bent his eyes upon the ground, and 
strove to conceal his emotion. 

*^Was it impossible," bethought, "to link 
his future with hers ?" 

And his imagination carried him back to 
the rock-glen of Hasbeyah with its foaming 
stream, and he regretted from the depths of his 
soul, the resolutions of that moonlight walk. 

" You refuse me ?" he said, in a voice almost 
of agony, " oh, Miss Seymour, it would have 
been such happiness to me." 

Their eyes met and a momentary colour 
tinged her cheek, but she resumed her com- 
posure, and, looking down, spoke firmly : 

" Our paths in life may run in a parallel 
direction, although they cannot approximate. 
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Menyweather to understand, were at 
once a proof of delicacy of temperament 
and strength of mind. 
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entered her own chamber and closed the door. 
She remained long, and when she came forth, 
an intimate friend might have discoTcred the 
mark of recent tears in her eyes^ but there 
were no other symptoms of sorrow. She went 
out upon her daily task and worked from 
morn to even. Her heart had not been broken 
by its earthly grief, it had, perhaps, been 
softened and qualified for that true and lasting 
happiness which she had now found in Him to 
whom she had at length learned to oflfer up its 
sadness and its jo3% 

Herbert left the House of Mercy in a state of 
utter misery and^ after placing his uncle and 
Edward Baring ia communication with Miss 
Seymour upon the subject of the chaplaincy,, 
he returned to Cawthorne, and endeavoured to 
devote himself to his old pursuits and duties.. 
He lived almost in complete seclusion, but 
spent his whole tiaie in philanthropic objects, 
giving himself up especially to those which 
Elsie had named to him. 
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He felt as if he had lost all interest in life 
and could gladlj welcome the moment when 
its brief scenes should be closed to him for ever 
in the grave* 
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CHAPTER V 



THE PASTIMES OF THOaNWOOD. 



The sua shone brightly o'er the beautiful villa 
and its terraces were gorgeous with gay flowers. 
Never were the effects of colour better studied 
than in Cecil Montagu's lovely retreat The 
red and blue sunblinds which shaded the win-^ 
dows gave additional richness to the painted 
building, while the vases of scarlet geranium, 
the beds of verbena and other blossoms of 
equal brilliancy, not to mention the long 
wreaths of nasturtion clustering between the 
balustrades, imparted a splendour to the 
gardens, which required the contrast of the 
dark green glen and its Italian pines to sub* 
due its too glaring effect. In recalling this 
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enchanting scene we must not omit the addi* 
tion of the plashing fountains, the marble 
statues, or the frescoed colonnades and seats. 
Never was the place seen to greater advantage 
than in the sunshine of July and when, as upon 
the present occasion, it was enlivened by the 
presence of a gay assemblage of guests. 

Cecil Montagu had gone beforehand to pre- 
pare for the reception of his party, and the 
deserted peristyle had resumed that air of 
cheerful elegance which it seemed especially to 
acquire when tenanted by its refined possessor. 
He had inspected each corner of his domain,^ 
and the whole had reacquired an appearance of 
order and comfoi't from the n/oment of his 
return. 

The first to arrive were the Mordens. They, 
came soon after luncheon and Cecil did them the 
honours of the place, exhibiting its treasures 
of art as well as the natural beauties of its 
position. He learnt from Lady Morden that 
the Elliotts would probably come down by thc^ 
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next train and he sent the carriage to meet 
them at the station. 

Emmeline was in unusually high spirits, 
even for her, and Fred was the more amiable 
in consequence of her having said less than 
usual to annoy him, although she could not 
help occasionally giving vent to her satirical 
humours at his expense. 

" Bemember, Morden," said Montagu, " you 
have never yet given me the account of your 
feats with the crocodiles P' 

" Oh ! pray spare us now I" rejoined Emme- 
line :" It is an everlasting history when he 
once begins. Fred will give you the complete 
biography of the crocodile he shot, and of all 
the csocodile tears which it shed up te the time 
when he ate it^ for he ended by having it 
cooked at Cairo, and served up in the form of 
crocodile steaks. I wish Mr. Bateson eould 
have tasted it.'^ 

^^ Imagine a gigU de etocodihP^ exclaimed 
Montagu, laughing* 
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^' The (jigot is the leg, is not it ?'' drawled 
Morden. 

^^ Of course, Fred, why what are you think- 
ing about ?'' retorted the merry girL 

" I was thinking," replied Fred, looking very 
witty, ^' that T could not possibly have eaten a 
crocodile's leg without myself turning into a 
leg eaieTy alligator !" 

^' Not so bad," said the courteous host 

^^Tou ought to be much obliged to Mr. 
Montagu," remarked Emmeline, in a malicious 
voice, ^' for praising your bad puns, for you 
certainly do croak a deal when you once 
begin." 

" Wretched !" rejoined Fred, ** excuse 
Latin, but it is certainly vox et proeteria Nihil 
(Nile, you know !") 

'^ Worse and worse !" 

^' Latin in the presence of ladies too 1" ex« 
claimed Lady Morden, " for shame, Fred 1" 

^^ Oh ! mamma," rejoined Emmeline, 
'^ Grace and Agnes have learnt some liatin and 
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it is well for Fred to keep up what little he 
knows so as to be up to them. Is not it ?" 

The Mordens were very colloquial in their 
conversation and ideas, and Cecil Montagu 
found it a considerable eflfbrt to draw them out 
upon other subjects. Lady Morden and her 
daughter both professed a love for pictures 
and statues, but when invited to inspect them 
it became evident that their taste was a simple 
compliance with the requirements of the world, 
not a property of their own imaginations. They 
would scarcely have been the less happy had 
the thought of Bafaelle or Shakespeare never 
been immortalised. 

Cecil felt relieved when the time approached 
at which his other guests were expected, and, 
it is possible that Emmeline was no less de- 
lighted at the prospect of their coming. She 
was sauntering alone with her brother, upon 
the lower terrace, while Cecil was engaged in 
conversation with Lady Morden, at some dis- 
tance in. advance. 

" Well, Emmeline," said Fred, anxious, if 
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such a very cockle shell, as it rested 
upon the beach, that the idea of going 
to sea in anything so frail and diminutive 
would have struck those of the party 
who had not yet given it a closer 
inspection as preposterous, had not the 
figure of the man who stood close beside 
it, also appeared reduced to such a 
pigmy size, as to convince them of the 
deception which distance lent to the 
scene. Winding over the face of the cliflF, 
they reached the white shingle which 
bestrewed the beach beneath, and the 
boat being speedily launched, and the 
wind favourable, they were soon bound- 
ing over the green waves towards the 
rock on which flourished the sea-weed 
so much prized by Dorothy Munroe. 

The fineness of the day, however, 
induced the fairer portion of the party 
to propose a further trip, and Merry- 
weather who had become an accom- 
plished boatman while in Cornwall, 
instantly acceding to their request, stood 
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want to make it what it should be. Now, Mr, 
Montagu has a little of that about him." 

*' He is considered very agreeable.'' 

^^ Well— 80 he is." 

" But the grapes are sour, Emmie ?" 

" Not at all," retorted Emmeline, wrath- 
fuUy. 

"Now, I can understand," said Fred, " that 
you might not fancy Herbert Lisle. He is 
quite in the tragics." 

"Dreadful monster! how he must have 
bored you all in the ^East, with his high and 
lofty notions. He is a specimen of high art, 
without relief I he would do for a tragic 
actor at a fair, for it gives one the blues to 
look at him." 

" I know it always gave me a stomach-ache 
when he came prating upon religion in pooi: 
Elliott's tent," Returned Fred, " but then you 
know, I never could endure any of those 
exalted gentry. The Carrowsby people drive 
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me wild ; and, to tell you the truth, I am not 
half fond of your indigo friend, Miss Elsie." 

^'Ah ! well, I always will defend hen 
You are very hard upon her." 

^' Well, she has been and done it now with 
a vengeance. She has turned blaok and blue 
at last, and may run in pairs with Herbert 
Lisle, and do the tragic queen. I say, Emmie, 
why would Elsie be the proper person to reform 
Arthur Winslow ? (I don't know whether 
you know that specimen ; he is more like a 
murderer at a penny show.) But do you guess 
my riddle ?" 

" I know who you mean. Let me think ?" 

"Give it up?" 

" Yes." 

" Because she has taken to restoring broken 

" You are improving, I declare. You are 
getting quite a clever boy." 

As the hour of Katharine's arrival drew 
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n^ar, Montagu had contrived to approach the 
side of the house which faced the carriage- 
drive. In answer to his and Frank's pressing 
letters, Lady Elliott had, after some hesitation, 
accepted the invitation to Thornwood^ but, 
owing to an unavoidable delay in their journey 
to Londorr, the lovers had not been able to 
meet before the present occasion. ' 

" We must follow suit," said Fred Morden, 
to his sister, when he perceived that Montagu 
and his mother had left the terraces. " It 
would not be suitable not to meet your suitor, 
would it, sweet Emmie ? Does your heart 
palpitate ?" he said, as he threw himself into a 
comic attitude. 

** You are very witty, to-day 1" 

They had scarcely made the circuit of the 
house when the sound of a slamming gate met 
their ears, followed by the noise of wheels. 
Emmeline's heart fluttered as the carriage ap- 
proached, and Montagu also looked with some 
anxiety for the appearance of the barouche. 

VOL. Ill* R 
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^' Well, EmiDie, how do you feel now ? 
Does your heart go pit-a-pat, eh ?" 

" No, it only goes one stroke at a time. It. 
is not like your's, which heats double time, for 
Grace and Agues alternately. How happy^ 
could I be with either I eh, Fred ?* 

Cecil Montagu drew near as the carriage. 
stopped. Katharine looked lovely. The con- 
fusion which she had felt at the thought of 
meeting him once more, had slightly flushed 
her face, but her bright eyes shone with ad' 
ditional lustre and an indescribable happiness, 
seemed to underline her momentary timidity. 

Frank shook hands warmly and Lady 
Elliott spoke most graciously, as Montagu 
assisted her to alight. It was Katharine's turn 
next, and when she had placed her small hand 
in his, he received it with a gentle pressure, 
which spoke whole volumes to her heart. 

^' Katharine !" he whispered : " how kind 
of you to come !" 






H^r answi^ was conveyed m a look which 
conld not be mistaken. 

Frank bad soon disappeared with Emmeline, 
and, while Montagu was escorting his new 
guests into the house, Frederick remarked to 
his mother : 

" I tliink it is awfully slow here ! I wonder 
if there are any trout in yonder stream ? I de- 
clare I shall hang myself 1" 

They sauntered into the conservatories, and 
thence*, after a time, back to the terraces 
where they met Lady Elliott, from whose ac- 
count it appeared that Montagu was walking 
with Katharine. 

^' Well !" said Fred, (not, it is to be hoped, 
in allusion to walking with these two elderly 
ladies,) ^^I can stand this sort of thing no 
longer. I shall go and see what there is in the 
stables." 

And he left the matrons to pursue their 
conversation without interruption. It is a pfty 
that Mary Elliott hkd not aocompanied her 
R 3 
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mother instead of remaining behind at Aunt 
Fortescue's, as she never could possibly have 
had a better chance, under more promising 
circumstances ! Perhaps some such thought 
may have crossed the mind of the prudent 
parent. 

But let us follow the lovers. 

" Thornwood is more beautiful than ever !" 
Kate said. 

*' It should be so, to welcome you upon your 
farewell visit. Is it to be so, Katharine ? You 
could not mean what vou wrote ?" 

'' Yes." 

^' Let it be a prolonged farewell." 

" Very well." 

''But you shall not positively decide its 
duration until you have been through the 
woods with me. I know a certain nook where 
the memories of the past will plead for me, 
Katharine !" 

They proceeded onwards, through the same 
narrow pathways of the glen which they had 
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followed upon tho day of his proposal, nearly 
nine months before. Kate could not divine 
why he spoke so little upon the subject nearest 
to their hearts, and why he should reserve his 
declaration for that one {avoured retreat. 

As they approached the well-known spot, 
along the same narrow pathway^ now green 
with moss, they caught the words of a song, 
and Katharine, startled at recognising the 
voice, turned enquiringly to her companion as 
if doubtful wh^her to proceed* 

SONG. 

A poet who lived in the daja of old 
Fell in love with a princelj dame I 

His only reward was a dungeon cold. 
Where, in fetters, he nted his fame 1 

And have I not suffered the self-same fate, 

As 1 culled of the self- same vine ? 
For my love was repaid bj a princely hate ; 

Like poor Tasso^ the Sorrentine I 
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And ware not Sorrento's bowers my home. 
Where lingers Torqnato's spell t 

And WM not my glory mnd grief in Bone, 
Where great Tmso triumphed wd fell f 



The air was a singular mixture of mirth «^d 
pathos, but there was no mistaking the tones 
of the voice which Katharine, might have re- 
cognised had the associations of the place been 
even less calculated to recall them* 

Montagu seemed anxious to avoid disturbing 
the singer until she had concluded her effu- 
sion. 

^^ Are vou afraid of the mad-woman, 
Katharine? shall we go for ward?" enquired 
Cecil, with a voice in which love and courtesy 
struggled for pre-eminence. 

"I am not afraid of accompanying you," 
she replied, somewhat timidly. 

The widow Amstein was seated upon the very 
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bench where Katharine had received Montagu's 
fiirst declaration of Ibve, and the two children 
stood by her side. Her dress was so altered 
tW Miss Elliott would have found it hard to have 
recogtiisied her as the same wild creature who 
had terrified her in days of yore. She arose, 
as they apprbkbhed, and made a curtsey. 

^^ Katharine ! this i& Madame A insfeiu,' 
said Montagu, who also presented Miss Elliott 
to the widbw ; he then continued^ ^^ have you 

'A ' * 4 

(^Vbr se^n Madame Hoffner since you were in 
Italy?' 

" Mddame Hoffner ? Ho !" 
" What is her Spite kgainst me ?" 
"Against you, Mr. Montagu? t cannot 
tell." 

"She has beeti circulating all kindis of 
stories about me. The only cause for her 
wrath that I can discover is that she sent 
virions begging letters which I have never re- 
ceived. Do you tnind doing me a favour, 
Madame Arnstein ?" 
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" Anything in my power ?*' 

^^This ludy has been informed^ through 
Madame Iloffiier, that my past conduct towards 
you has not been honourable and true. Do 
you object to rocounting her the story of your 
life ?» 

*' Not honourable ? Oh I Mr. Allardyce — 
Mr. Montagu ! I wish I had proved more 
worthy of such pure unselfishness as yours." 

' ' Do not say that We are all selfish in 
some way or other. But, while you sit there, 
Katharine, and listen to her tale, for," he 
whispered, *' I require this of you, my adored 
one ! I will play at hide and seek with these 
children. What are their names ?" 

*'Ann and William," returned the widow, 
'' the boy is really Wilhelm, but at Cawthome 
they were known as Nancy and Bill." 

" Come along, children ?" he said, and they 
followed him through the intricate labyrinth of 
the wood, while he left Miss Elliott to listen 
to Ann Dolby's history, at the close of which 
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she did not fail to mention Mr. Montagu's 
last act of disinterested generosity in vindi- 
cating her children's right to their father' 
inheritance, which she was now setting forth 
to claim." 

" Do you remember, Katharine, how, once 
before, I addressed you near this very spot," 
said Montagu, as she rose to meet him on his 
return, *^ do you recollect that I then fancied 
that a cloud of suspicion lingered upon your 
brow, and that I only forgave it upon condition 
of your never suspecting me again ?" 

" Oh, Mr. Monta'gu ! can you forgive me 

now ?" 

^* Not if you call me Mr. Montagu, my 
Katharine." 

** Cecil ! can you forgive me ?" 

" Will you trust me now ?" 

" I have ever believed and trusted you at 
heart — but — " 

" But — you shall tell me all -now, my be- 
R 5 
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some cause, real or imaginary, has excited 
their resentment, they bring it into 
general disrepute. Practices, too, are 
indulged in, under the idea that they are 
extremely fast and knowing, of a very 
questionable character." 

" What may they be ?" 

"One of them is what is termed 
'sticking a griffin,' which is no other 
than quietly swindling a young officer 
who comes to join his regiment of any- 
thing he possesses that happens to excite 
the cupidity of his new associates." 

"And upon what plan do they 
proceed ?" 

*' Generally, by way of exchange, pass- 
ing off worthless native articles, which 
they persuade their dupe are indis- 
pensable to him, for some portion 
of the serviceable English outfit, which 
a new comer invariably brings with 
him." 

" And how did you fare in this mart 
for despoiling the unwary ?' 



^9> 
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rible it has been my Katlkrine," he added in 
a whisper. 

" Far worse for me/' replied Kate : " and 
yet, when lihie found that your name was Mon- 
tagu she must have guessed that her letters 
dould not have reached you. I wonder at her 
continued hatred." 

" She had exposed herself to Winslow," re- 
joined Cecil, '* and may have counted upon 
his betraying her. Bat," he continued, when 
he perceived that the widow's attention was 
once more drawn to the jilayful children, 
" there is one point, my Katharine, which I 
endeavoured to explain to your brother and 
which seems to tinge wit^i suspicion the whole 
story of my life. It is this name of AUardyce 
which I assumed. My mother was the heiress 
of the AUardyces and it had been the ambition 
of my boyhood to adept that ancient family 
appellation as my own, and at somie future time, 
if possible, to claim an old Scottish peerage 
belongiug to my maternal ancestors which^ to 
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well of the service ; why, it is not only 
actmg contrary to your judgment, but in 
defiance of your own convictions." 

"Granted, if I thought the whole 
service resembled this particular regi- 
ment, but there is another here of a 
totally diflferent character, and into which 
I hope soon to exchange." 

" I have heard of the Regiment you 
mention," said Merryweather, "and from 
all accounts there is in it a superior class 
of men. But I have no hesitation in 
affirming that it must necessarily be an 
exceptional case, for whether it is that 
the Court of Directors are of opinion 
that their military estabUshment, which 
they maintain at so vast an expense, is 
constructed upon such infaUible princi- 
ples as not to require efficient officers, or 
that they find it necessary to yield to the 
influence of the holders of East India 
Stock in return for their independent 
support ; yet it is beyond a doubt that 
they admit into their service many whose 
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an unblemished ftiture if you will accept it !" 
And before she could reply he had turned to 
the widow Amstein. 

" When do you leave for Munich ?' he en- 
quired. 

" To-morrow morning." 

" Pray accept this ; and farewell I" rejoined 
Montagu^ as he gave her a handsome memo- 
randum-book with a rich lining of bank notes, 
of which she was not aware when she re- 
ceived it, 

Katharine took her lover's arm and they 
sauntered through the glen, not returning 
to the house until the other guests had retired 
to prepare for dinner. 

It was a happy evening in the Pompeian 
villa. The music room resounded once more to 
Cecil's exquisite tones, as well as to Emmeline's 
merry songs. Frank was in high spirits, for 
fortune seemed to smile upon him now. 

" Lady Morden I" he said, after having con- 
suited his mother and Katharine, '^ I have a 
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great favour to ask of you. I am most inziottf 
that my sister's wedding should take ^lace upoiif 
the same day as mine." 

^^ By all means ! then it must be at Alfre- 
ton. Do you think Lady Elliott would con- 
sent ? it would be delightful if she Would." 

And so the matter was arranged. 

Early upon the following day the guests 
prepared to return to London. Slatharine 
could not resist a walk through the beautifuT 
grounds with Montagu. 

" Are you going so soon, Katharine ?" 

" My farewell you know !" 

*^ That is to be postponed." 

'* Until my return ?" 

" Yes, and then it is to last for ever !" 

" Yes, for ever, in this world." 

" My beloved 1" 

Were there no misgivings now in Katha- 
rine's heart ? If so, it was too late to heed 
them. Their fates were bound for life, but. life 
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is not eternal and her woman's spirit some- 
times strove to soar to the world beyond the 
grave. 

Yet withal, there was joy in the face of 
Katharine when the eyes of Montagu, resting 
upon hers, seemed to read the secrets of her 
soul. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THIIIA. 



Our tale reverts to the stately four- turretted 
mansion on the borders of the Trent, where 
it first opened. Autumn was again tinting the 
woods of Alfreton, and the morning dews fresh- 
ened the rank fern beneath the sturdy oaks in 
the Park. 

Wo have preserved a kind of unity of time in 
detailing the events of this history, which haye 
barely occupied a year from their first com- 
meDcement until their approaching close. 

It was the wedding-day and Katharine had 
risen early to look forth from her window upon 
the same forest scene which she had enjoyed 
nearly a year before. The deer were reclining 
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beneath the oak trees or browsing among the 
gorse and fern, and the broad river beyond 
was backed by the wooded hills. She felt 
happy, very happy, but there was a melancholy 
mingled with her joy. She was about to 
leave her mother, and embark upon a fresh 
existence, but the future looked bright and 
promising. There was only that one little 
drawback which she sometimes felt without 
acknowledging. Oh ! banish the thought 
Katharine, or seek relief in prayer, for it seems 
too late to change thy destiny ! At all events 
she did not change it, and the doubt had, 
perhaps, passed away when, a few hours later, 
she gave her troth to remain his own until 
death. 

In the interval between the return from the 
church and the dejeuner many of the guests — for 
this double wedding was one of the gayest events 
which the county had witnessed for many a day, 
and the provincial press devoted two columns and 
a half to the aflfair — wandered through the 
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box were withdrawn, would instantly 
gallop up to his side. No. " Phantom" 
must remain. Having therefore so 
resolved, he despatched "Legacy" with 
all speed to the scen^ of action. 

According to his appointment, Somer- 
ville called for our Hero at five, and both 
then started for Yellerly, whither they 
had already been preceded by the greater 
portion of those who intended to join 
the hunt. The sun was fast nearing the 
horizon, and about an hour after they 
had started entirely sunk from view. 
Twilight, that delightful but evanescent 
time in Ii^dia, set in. But every minute 
the darkening folds of night acquired a 
more sombre hue. The rays of light 
receded by swift and perceptible degrees, 
and the fierce ruler of the tropical day 
had scarcely relieved them from his 
presence, when it was dark. Twelve hours 
respite ! Twelve hours had to elapse ere 
his apparent progress through the track- 
less heavens would recommence but then 

VOL. I. N 
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" And Mr. Bateson. What a bore I" 

^^ Emmie dearest, you looked so sad in 
church V^ whispered Frank, 

^^ Enough to make me I'^ 

^^ Leaving home, dearest?' 

^^'Noy a letter mamma had this morning 
from Mrs. Seymour about poor Elsie. She is 
very ill 1" 

^^ From wliat ?'' enquired her husband ea- 
gerly. 

^^ Ah Frank, I don't like your over anxiety I 
I shall be as jealous as a Turk I give you 
warning and I don't oare a bit for your au- 
thority for I mumbled ^command' instead of 
'obey' in theservioe/' this last remark attracted 
the attention of the others, who laughed. 

^^ Ha I ha I you see what you have got to 
expect. Caught a tartar. You should have 
kept to the tartarcM like me I" said Mr. Bate- 
son. 

^^ Been and done it I" ventured Edmund 
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Spencer, in a facetious tone which greatly 
displeased Mrs. Francis Elliott. 

'^ YeSy" she returned, *^ he has been and 
done it. Can you forgive him ?' 

Edmund appeared somewhat disconcerted 
at the unexpected question and, after fum- 
bling about for a reply, stuttered out : 

" Congratulate you both, most heartily.'* 

^^ I think Frank has behaved rather ill to 
you, nevertheless, Mr. Spencer !" pursued the 
bride, in her most satirical tone, *' it is rery 
good and charitable in you to forgive him." 

Elliott felt a little uneasy, but he did not see 
any method of checking his wife's unruly 
tongue. The eyes of all around were fixed 
upon her, and if he had not already resigned 
himself to allowing free vent to her humour, 
it was high time that he should accustom himself 
to this neoessity of his future life. 

" Don't know what you mean Miss — Mrs. 
Elliott, I mean," replied Edmund timidly, 
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after pausing confusedly and discovering no 
way of escape," don't suppose Mr. Elliott ever 
did — anything — not anything to — in short 
wish him every happiness I'm sure— both of 
you." These sentences were jerked out in a 
low voice and, in such a manner, as to allow 
the hearers to imagine the interstices filled up 
by something still more inaudible. 

**No, it really is too kind of you, Mr Spen- 
cer, to forgive and forget as you seem inclined 
to do," pursued the unrelenting beauty, " it was 
shameful, after making him a confidant of your 
feelings, for him to betray you as he has ?" 

*^ Hasn't betrayed me — no, no !" returned 
poor Edmund, endeavouring to reasume his 
off hand manner, "good friends, I hope, 
always." 

" Glad of it !" rejoined Emraeline, mimicking 
the omission of pronouns : " great friends, you 
know, formerly very thick together, eh Mr. 
Spencer ?" 
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Poor Edmund had, perhaps^ i^readj smelt 
a rat, but he now turned perfeoUj orimsony 
and looked as if he would williDgly hare: bur** 
rowed into the earth like one of his ownr 
ferrets. Frank was not much happier, and 
rather wished his pretty bride at Jericho* jvti 
at that moment. 

"Now, I'll appeal to you, Mr. Batescm^" 
continued the bride, " don^t you think it rather 
a shame of my husband, after being the confidant 
to his friend's attachment to go and marry the' 
beloved object ?" 

" Oh shame ! shame I" answered Bateson 
enjoying the joke. 

"Jolly girl, Miss Emmie, eh?" she went on- 
taunting the unfortunate youth." 

" Hard upon me I" ventured the martyr • 

making a great effort, " stories out of school 

not fair." 

"It is hard," said Frank, " I confess I do 
leave him alone, Emmie !" 
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^' Hard I it is harder upon me I think," re^ 
torted the inexorable tormentor, ** ^by, papal" 
she ezclaimed turning to Sir Edward, who* 
looked displeased but resigned, ^^ Mr. Edmund 
Spencer says that he and I were very thiek- 
together. I fancied one of us might be thick, 
but I did flatter myself we were not both thick, 
together !" 

There was a roar of laughter and Frank en- 
treated his bride to cease from her persecutions* 
Edmund found an opportunity to slink away« 
He afterwards met Fred Morden with his 
sisters and heartily agreed with his friend's 
remark that: ^' these weddings are awfully 
slow concerns." 

At length the breakfast was announced. The 
champagne flawed, the cake was cut, and, after 
a lugubrious oration from Sir Edward, Cecil 
Montagu and Frank rose, successively, to re- 
turn, thanks. Next, came the liealth. of the 
parents, and lastly that of the bridesmaids* 

" Ladies and gentlomen," said Fred, rising 
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and looking facetiously at the Miss SpencerSy 
who sat on either side of him, ^^ 1 thank you 
in the name of the young ladies whose health 
you have been drinking. They wish they 
could speuk for themselves and tell you how 
pleased th(;y are. It is the proudest and hap- ' 

piest day, but one, in their lives, and that one 
will bo when they drop the maids and become 
nothing but brides. They all look forward 
with anxiety to that moment, and I can only 
tell the two, between whom I have the honour 
to be standing, how happy I should be with 
either." 

Cheers and blushes succeeded this very 
strange but brief oration. 

'* Why Fred is making a public proposal !'^ 
exclaimed Emmeline to Frank, " I do believe 
he turned Mahommetan in the East and intends 
to marry both." 

'^ And then his brother-in-law may call you, 
Emmie !" 

" Not for some time, I think I Have you 
spoken to those Carrowsby people. I see Miss 
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Pinsant there, munching away, at something 
better than her own dry cake." 

Old Mr. Lisle, who was seated near to Kathar- 
ine told her that they had hoped to have brought 
Herbert, but that they could not induce him to 
leave Gloucestershire. 

" He will be sorry to hear that Mr. and 
Mrs. Seymour are in great aflOliction, owing to 
the state of their daughter's health. Lady 
Morden heard to-day." 

Laura who sat only a short distance off^ 
caught the words : 

^^Is Miss Seymour very ill?" she said to 
Lady Morden. 

^* I am afraid so — " 

In the detailed account of the wedding which 
was despatched to Cawthorne, this fact was not 
omitted. 

" Katharine 1" said Montagu, " may I leave 
the room with you ?" 

^^Yes," she replied, and the two happjp 
couples went to prepare for their departure. 

VOL. III. s 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MSLPOKKNE. 



Of the same day the house of mercy in 
Bloomsbory was silent and dreary. 

Upon the appointment of the chaplain, a 
room bad been set apart for a chapel and fitted 
up with propriety and taste. There, in soli- 
tude, knelt Edward Baring, when a sister, ap» 
preaching him gently from behind, whispered : 
^^will you come now, sir? she has asked 
for you." 

The clergyman followed his guide and en- 
tered the small and scantily furnished chamber 
where Elsie lay. The fever which she had 
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caught in her attendance upon the siok, had so 
altered her appearance, that it was hard to 
recognize in that pale exhausted frame, any 
traces of the beautiful creature she had been a 
month before. 

" Do you feel better ?" he enquired. 

^' Oh, no I" she replied. 

** Can you resign yourself to God ?*' 

^^ Almost entirely now« I feel so much hap- 
pier since I have thrown all my cares upon Him. 
I have sometimes been perplexed with doubtSi 
but, upon the whole, I have fdt my Saviour 
very near to me ever since my communiuH. 
Tell me of Him — of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
whom I so long spurned and rejected 1" 

Edward Baring spoke and read to her. 

'^ Bemember me to Mr. Lisle !'' she said, 
feebly, ^^give him this agate cross and tell 
him I wore it until the last, and that it ended by 
triumphing over all that I had formerly opposed 
to it. Tell him of my baptism, and how I 
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learnt the truth that we must become as little 
childrec, babes in Christ." 

" I will — I will tell him — do not talk too 
much." 

" Oh, let nie tell you — I may never talk 
again. Oh I Mr. Baring, how I wish my own 
dear iKother and my father could see the truth. 
Promiso you will speak to them in my name, 
and pray for them." 

" You may recover and be able to lead them 
to the truth." 

'* I shall not — I am sure I shall not recover I 
— promise me." 

'* I promiso it — and your sisterhood ?" 

*^ 1 have left written directions about it, 
which I wish you to read and act upon, if you 
sec fit. Pray with me now — I feel so faint." 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour were in the house, 
and retunied to their daughter's room before 
the chaplain had left her side. 

" Father !" said Elsie, " will you promise 
me something ?" 
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" Anything, my own darling child ! what 
is it ?" 

*' When I am gone, will you remember that 
some of my last prayers were that you might 
be led to see as I do now — to believe in Jesus 
Christ as the very Son of Gt>d, and to accept 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ?" 

"My child 1 my darling! I will remem- 
ber all you say. But you are not going to 
leave us — no, no." 

*'My father ! do not forget my words.'' 

" No, my dearest Elsie — and I will protect 
your sisterhood. I promise you I will always 
befriend it, and subscribe as I have done." 

Mr. Seymour said this with considerable 
eflfort, for he did not know how else to escape the 
one point to which she clung, and for which 
his convictions were unprepared. 

The conversation seemed to fatigue her, and 
she fell once more into a dozing state, from 
which, after some hours, she awoke with worse 
svmptoms. From that time she scarcely spoke, 



I 
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and, early on the following mornings breathed 
her last. 



Herbert Lisle called during the day. He 
had receiyed a letter from Baring and had hur- 
ried up to town. 

" Is she better ?" he asked. 

" It is all over. She died this morning.'* 

Edward Baring related her last words, and 
gave him the agate cross. 

" May I see her ?" 

'' Come ! I will ask." 

The mother sat by the open shell in whicli 
the body was laid out, and there, in her white 
robes, with a face as white as the muslin, lay 
the beautiful Elsie Seymour, still lovely in 
death. 

She had left directions concerning her 
funeral. The coffin was placed in the chapel 
where, upon the morning of the burial, the 
holiest service of the cliurch was celebrated. 
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The sisters accompanied their foundress to her 
graye, in one of the cemeteries in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis. 

^* Let us not sorrow as those without hope,'' 
said Edward Baring, "her body sleeps here 
until the resurrection, but her soul is in Para- 
dise with Jesus !" 
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CONCLUSION. 



It is usual to wind up a tale after some such 
fashion as the following : 

Cecil Montagu and his bride enjoyed their 
honeymoon tour upon the Wye, and their 
felicity might have been perfect, but for a 
newspaper which they opened at Boss, contain- 
ing the announcement of Elsie's death. This 
tinged their joy with a shade of sadness. A 
few months later and the malady which had so 
long threatened the life of Lord Alcester, 
proyed fatal, and Katharine became a countess. 

Frank Elliott and his merry wife were yet 
more deeply pained by the intelligence, which 
reached them at Lyons, through the columns 
of Galignani. They were on their road to 
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Italy^ which Emmeline had so long desired to 
visit, but which she ever connected with memo- 
ries of Elsie. 

It has been reported to us that, during her 
next visit to Lockwood, Mary Elliott met Mr. 
Grant, the widower of whom her aunt had 
spoken so favourably, and that the impression 
he made was such, that she was induced to 
overlook the single encumbrance, and to adopt 
the designation of Mrs. Grant. 

It is not certain up to this hour whether 
Frederick Morden has made up his mind to 
which of the Miss Spencers he will propose, 
but it is rumoured that he has never yet made 
an offer to either, and, what gives additional 
probability to the story is, that neither has ac- 
cepted him. 

A short time ago, Mr. Bateson was seen en-' 
joying a dinner at the Caf6 Philippe, which he 
declared was not equal to the old Eccher de 
Cancale. 

Lord Portaldowne was furious when he 
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heard the particulars of Alfred Johnson's 
tory, but the latter had obtained what he re- 
quired, and throve as rogues often do in this 
world. It is to be regretted in this instance 
(as in so many others) that truth and poetical 
justice do not coincide, or we might, perchanoei 
have been able to announce a marriage be- 
tween Alfred Johnson and Madame Hoffner, 
the two black sheep of the story, who should 
have concluded tragically, by so wearying each 
other of life, as severally to commit suicide. 
The fact is that Madame Hoffner returned to 
Germany with her savings, and lived much re- 
spected by all who did not kno.v her. 

Madame Arnstein considered that she owed 
it to her children to remain at Munich, where 
they were educated in a manner befitting their 
new position. She looked forward to a future 
return to Cawthome, but, upon learning the 
death of her parents, postponed it indefinitely. 
The latter days of the old people were cheered 
by the society of their favourite son, who had 
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enlisted many years before^ and came who back^ 
laden M^ith honours won at Alma and at Inker- 
mann. 

The Pardons devoted themselves to their 
task, but we have never heard whether Her- 
bert succeeded in prevailing upon the bishop 
to ordain William to the office of deacon. He 
and Penrose were always upon the most cor- 
dial terms. 

The people of Winfield continue to obey the 
rule of Matthew Beakham, notwithstanding 
sundry democratic threatenings at a rebellion. 

Old Mr. and Mrs. Lisle of Carrowsby lived 
for some years, but were more than ever tied 
to the society of Miss Pinsant by an event 
which, whatever may be thought of it, afforded 
much domestic happiness to the parties con- 
cerned, namely, the marriage of Herbert Lisle 
to his cousin Laura. They have a son, who 
will, if he lives, deprive the earl of all hopes 
of Cawthorne. Among the occasional visitors 
at ^ the court are Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, who 
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often open their hearts about Elsie. When 
last there, they met Edward Baring, who in- 
formed them of the progress of the sisterhood. 
Upon the death of Arthur Winslow, which oc- 
curred before he had been ordained, Baring 
had undertaken the permanent superintendence 
of the whole society, Mr. Seymour having 
appropriated a sufficient sum for his mainten- 
ance. 

Whether her prayers were ever granted we 
cannot tell, but, as among the sisters over 
whom she had presided, so also in the circle 
of her dearest friends, a halo of light seemed 
to enshrine and consecrate the memory of Elsie 
Seymour ! 



THE END. 
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